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SCARLET BERRIES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
——_>—__—_ 
CHAPTER IV. 
‘He made obeisance with a free 
Yet studied air of courtesy. 
Each look and accent, framed to please, 
Seemed to affect a playful ease ; 
His face was of that doubtful kind, 
That wins the eye, but not the mind ; 
Yet harsh it seemed to deem amiss 
Of brow so young and smooth as this, 
His was the subtle look and sly, 
That, spying all, seems nought to SPY, 
ott, 


Tue weather was distressingly cold, and although 
there was a bright and cheerful fire burning in the 
grate, and the room was warm and comfortable, 
Horton drew his chair close to the fire, involun- 
tarily, as it were, while he bent his eager gaze over 
the printed pages before him. His limbs were cold, 
he had been out in the frosty air, and his numbed 
fingers sought the blaze as the needle gravitates to- 
wards the pole. 

There was an absorbing interest for Cyrus Hor- 
‘on in everything relating to the crime which had 
been committed at Fulham, and he read the short 
Paragraph relating to it with the utmost care. The 
evening paper merely stated that it had received in- 
formation of a dreadful and mysterious crime which 
iad been just discovered at Fulham, shocking a quiet 
and respectable, if poor, neighbourhood. 

The victim was an aged widow named Owen, who 
had gained the respect of her neighbours. She was 
found dead in her kitchen, and it was believed that 
os police were on the track of the assassin, Detective 

one, of Scotland Yard, having started in pursuit of 
§ lan wearing corduroys, who was strongly sus- 
pected. The man-hunter smiled grimly and chuckled 
tohimself at the concluding sentence of this.account, 
wit related to Bone. He was confident that he 
‘48 on a false scent, though he was following it 
with all the eagerness of a dog who has the smell of 





[THE MAN-HUNTER ON THE TRACK. ] 


the game breast-high. But what perplexed Mr. Cyrus 
Horton was simply this: The paragraph respecting 
the Fulham murder was the only noteworthy piece 
of news in the entire paper. Of this he satisfied 
himself by carefully looking through its pages. 

It was this whieh had affected Mrs. Fanthorpe, and 
caused her sudden illness. Why should this be so? 
What was the widow Owen to her? Those questions 
could only be answered if Paul chose to speak, and 
Horton had a difficult task before him. His object 


was, above all things, to get information respecting | 


the Fulham crime, but he would not have Paul or 
Mrs. Fanthorpe know that’ he was connected with 
the police for untold gold. They would shut their 
doors against him, which would break his heart 
almost, as he loved Paul as much as if he had been 
his own son, and the loss of his pleasant evenings in 
Mrs. Fanthorpe’s drawing-room would be a severe 
deprivation to him, for he had been accustomed to 
use the apartment as if it were his own, and at 
Cyrus Horton’s age habit becomes second nature. 
While he was warming his trembling fingers at 
the fire, and urging his busy brain to work out the 
problem which occupied its attention to the exclusion 


of everything else, Paul Fanthorpe entered the room, | 


looking pale and harassed, which was easily ac- 
counted for by the illness of his mother. Horton 
considered Paul an excellent son, and had frequently 
admired his love and solicitude for his only relation. 
In her turn, she was equally fond of him, and their 
mutual affection was a most agreeable study for those 
who like to watch the emotions of the human heart. 
Paul appeared a little surprised to see Mr. Horton, 
for the servant, as requested, had not announced his 
arrival. He shook him by the hand, however, and 
in reply to his question respecting his mother’s state 
of health, he said that Mrs. Fanthorpe was going on 
as well as could be expected. 

“Mrs. Fanthorpe!”’ repeated Mr. Horton, in sur- 
prise. “How long is it since you have chosen to 
speak in such colt terms of your best friend? But 
something has. occurred to upset you. I can see 
that. Sit down, my boy, and if you think fit, ex- 
plain it alyto me.” 








Making a great effort to appear calm, Paul Fan- 
thorpe strode up and down the room, and then, lean- 
ing his back against the mantel-piece, was silent for 
perhaps half a minute, as if he were debating in his 
mind the advisability of making Mr. Horton his con- 
fidant. At length he spoke, and his reply gave his 
auditor the most hively satisfaction, for without beat- 
ing about the bush, he plunged at once into the middlo 
of the matter which engrossed all the thoughts of the 
amateur detective. 

“Mrs. Fanthorpe,” said Paul, “ was thrown into a 
terrible state of excitement through seeing an ac- 
count in a copy of the paper which is lying at your 
feet of the murder of a widow at Fulham.” 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Horton contained 
himself, but he said, in a calm voice, though he 
turned his head half round to hide his face in the 
shadow, so that the satisfaction gleaming from it 
might pass unnoticed : 

“ Did your mother know the widow Owen? that 
is her name, I think. I have, like yourself, just seen 
the account of the sad affair in the papers. If so, you 
too must have been acquainted with the poor creature.” 

“Mrs. Owen was devoted to us, and we had known 
her for many years,” replied Paul. “ She would havo 
done anything for us. I have not seen her for some 
time, but I knew her well, and had a great regard 
for her, which she did all she could to deserve, for 
she was my nurse.” 

Cyrus Horton allowed himself to fall back more 
into the shadow, out of which he could peer into tho 
sad, earnest face of his young friend, which was 
usually so inscrutable, and which now bore the traces 
of inward concern and suffering. Assuredly Provi- 
dence was working in a most mysterious way for the 
man-hunter, who had discovered a trail which he had 
not expected to find in such a quarter. 

Afraid to betray his anxiety to know everything 
connected with Paul Fanthorpe’s acquaintance, or in- 
timacy, as he alleged it to be, with the widow Owen, 
Horton contented himself with a commonplace ob- 
servation of mingled sympathy for the victim of the 
assassin and her friends, aud profound horror at the 
crime itself 
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“T don’t know that it matters so much to Mrs. Fan- 
thorpe,” exclaimed Paul, hurriedly; “ but to me the 
eVent is a great misfortune, and I will tell you why. 
You are my oldest, I may almost say my only friend, 
Mr. Horton, and I will confide in you. The death 
of the widow Owen causes me the utmost embarrass- 
ment, and, indeed, threatens to ruin me. . The blow 
that struck her shattered all my hopes, and dashed 
down to the dust my legitimate aspirations. I have 
wrongs to avenge, a position to establish, and the 
widow Owen was the one upon whom I depended to 
help me. Iam going to tell you an extraordinary 
tale. You will have difficulty in believing it, and if 
you, who know me well, doubt my good faith, what 
will the world say ?” 

“My dear, good boy,” quickly answered Cyrus 
Horton, stifling his impatience, “:you cannot do 
better than let me know all. Lama man of the world, 
and if you and I together cannot overcome the 
trouble you dread, yours:must'be a bad case indeed.” 

Paul looked suspiciously round the room, and per- 
ceiving that the door was shut, and the curtains 
closely drawn, began hiswecital by saying : 

“ You have heard me speak.coldly and disdainfully 
of Mrs. Fanthorpe, and :you are astonished at what 
you consider a want of filial respect ; wonder then 
no longer, for she is not my mother, but a woman 
who has lent herself to as vile a seheme to rob a 
child of what should rightly be his as ever troubled 
the imagination of a romancist, or astounded the:fre- 
quenters of a court of justice. She has robbed me 
of a grand historical name, and of an immense for- 
tune.” 

Again he paced the room with impatient strides, 
and the shade on his lowering brow grew darker. 
His listener, fearful that he would speak no more, 
and so leave his revelation incomplete, urged him on} 
by suggesting that Mrs. Fanthorpe must be a vor | 
remarkable woman indeed, if she could commit su 
villanies unaided. She must have had an accom- 
plice. Did he know the rfame of this second person | 
who had been plotting against his happiness? Per- 
haps her husband assisted her ? 

“She has no husband. She never had one,” eriell 
Paul, halting again, and speaking with the same ra- 
pidity. My father deceived her with a falgeumar-} 
riage. T have discovered everything by change. In} 
a desk, which she one day accidentaliy left open, 
found a bundle of letters. Thisis Mrs. Fanthogpé's 
history and mine, as disclosed in that correspondenee: 

“ My father fell in love with Mrs. Fanthorpe. He 
induced his valet, Garnham, to personate a priestand 
perform the marriage ceremony. At the same time 
his friends forced him into an unwelcome but actual 
marriage with a wealthy lady of rank. Both ladies 
became mothers at nearly the same time, and my 
father, loving the infant of his love better than the 
offspring of his marriage of convenience, determined 
to have the children changed-ere they were a. week 
old. This was done, as the letters conclusively 
prove. I am the legitimate offspring of my father, 
but the child born to Mrs. Fanthorpe is the victim of 
a false marriage. The natural son, the illegitimate 
child, has usurped my position, and is now the spoilt 
and wealthy pet of the best society in London, while 
Iam a poor, struggling nobody, working hard for 
my living, and gaining just enough to live in a re- 
spectable manner by the exercise of the utmost fru- 
gality.” 

Cyrus Horton sat silent in his arm-chair, stretch- 
ing out his hands towards the fire, pretending to be 
only moderately interested in the disclosure with 
which he was favoured, though in reality he was 
burning with curiosity in his face, and his eyes ex- 
pressed a restless longing to hear more. 

Going to a bureau which stood in a corner of the 
room, Paul unlocked it, and took from a drawer a 
packet of letters discoloured with age, and tied with 
a piece of red tape. He selected a few from the heap, 
which he gave to Mr. Horton, saying meanwhile: 

“ These will prove the truth of what I have said 
to you. Mrs. Fanthorpe received a large sum of 
money from my father for keeping the secret, and to 
console her for the fraud of which she had been 
made the victim. For money she gave up her child, 
who is now in the position which I ought to hold. 
The widow Owen was cognisant of the whole trans- 
action, for she was my nurse, and with Garnham, the 
valet, effected the changing of the children almost 
at their birth. Garnham is dead. Mrs. Fanthorpe, 
in spite of my solicitations, refused to help me to 
gain my rights, and it was to the widow OwenI 
looked to help me to vindicate my position. Now 
can you wonder, old friend, at my concern at the 
awful death which has overtaken ker? She could 
have assisted me to a fortune and a title, but she is 
dead, and I have to fight my battle unaided.” 

Mr. Horton took the letters which the young 
barrister gave him, without making any remark, ard 
adjusting his spectacles, began to read. The letters 
Were not signed in full. They were merely initialed. 





The writing was that of a well-educated gentleman, 
the language impassioned, and thoroughly bearing 
out all alleged by Paul. 

The servant knocked lightly at the door, and in- 
formed Paul that Mrs. Fanthorpe was much worse. 
Would he come to See her? Excusing ‘himself ‘to 
Cyrus Horton for a few minutes, he left the room, 
and the amateur detective completed the perusal of 
the correspondence during his absence, and con- 
trived to abstract one of the least important letters, 
as evidence of the handwriting, which he secreted 
in the breast-pocket of his coat. 

Paul was not long gone. On his return, he in- 
formed Mr. Horton that Mrs. Fanthorpe was in a 
deplorable condition. She did not seem to be in her 
right senses, for she accused him of committing‘the 
most awful crimes. He fancied she was going mad ; 
but he had sent for the doctor, who was a friend of 
his, and who would give her singular case the best 
possible attention. She refused to speak,.as she bad’ 
done ever since he made the discovery of the letters 
a few weeks ago. 

“She says my father loved her, and it is ‘best 
that I should suffer rather than he should endure 
thew@lightest annoyance. I have no hope from her.” 

Handing back the letters, Cyrus Horton said, with 
deliberate emphasis : 

“Tt is dlear that you are the victim of a cruel 
wrong, ‘butithe question is, who is your oppressor ? 
These letters are only initialed.” 

“TI have one here with ‘the name in full,” replied 


Pauil, selecting and showing a letter. “My father is | 


the wealthy Earl of St. Lawrence, and the man who 


-enjoys the position rightfully mine—the son of Mrs. 


is Herbert, Viscount Langdale !” 

At declaration, Cyrus Horton was almost 
«@tupefied. The murder of the widow Owen was no 
longer a commonplace crime. It assumed grand and 
womantic dimensions. It promised to develope into 
one.of those famous cases which agitate the whole 
world; and the astute man-hunter thought that he 
could already see faintly through ‘the mists which 


enveloped the extraordinary affair. 


CHAPTER W. 
All hail! inexorable/lord ! 
At whose destruction-breathing word 
The mightiest empires fall ! 
The cruel, woe-delighted train, 
The ministers of grief and pain, * 
Asullen welcome, all ! 
With stern-resolv’d, despairing eye, 
‘Ieee each aiméd dart ; 
For one has cut my dearest tie, 
And quivers in my heart. 
Then low’ring and pouring, 
The storm no more I dread, 
Though thick'ning and black'ning 
Round my devoted head. Burns. 

Rovstne@ himself from the reverie into'which the 
strange revelations to which he had listened had tem- 
porarily plunged him, Cyrus Horton asked: 

“What steps have you taken in this matter, my 
boy ?” 

“Those of which I think you will approve,” re- 
plied Paul. “As you may imagine, I have scarcely 
been able to sleep since the discovery of the letters; 
my secret was too oppressive to be kept, and when I 
found that Mrs. Fanthorpe would not assist me to get 
my own, I resolved to call upon the Earl of St. Law- 
rence, and see what justice he was prepared to mete 
out to me.” 

Cyrus Horton started. Here was a new compli- 
cation. The Fulham mystery became more interest- 
ing and involved in its intricacy every moment, 

“Do I understand that you have had an interview 
with the earl, whom you have every reason to believe 
your father ?” said he. 

“ No,” replied Paul; “I called at the family man- 
sion in Piccadilly on Monday. The earl was out of 
town, and I requested permission to see Viscount 
Langdale, who was at home, and who, on receipt of 
my card, asked me to walk into his private study and 
smoking-room, which I did. On my way through 
the magnificent mausion in which my father lives, I 
met numerous domestics in gorgeous liveries, and 
sigus of prodigious wealth encountered me on every 
side. There were paintings by the best masters, 
sculptures that Canova might have envied, and 
around all was that indescribable air of luxury which 
envelopes the rich and great and those who, in purple 
and fine linen, enjoy the good things of this life.” 

“You had the letters with you?” hazarded Mr. 
Horton. 

“Certainly. What could I have done without 
them? I should have been regarded as an impostor, 
or a dangerous lunatic. Iam not sure that Iam not 


considered one or the other now. Langdale was lying 
on a sofa smoking when I entered his private apart- 
meni, which partly resembled a tobacconist’s shop, 
there were so many boxes of cigars and pipes about ; 
partly a fencing sehool, on account of the number of 
pistols, swords, foils, boxing-gloves, etc., which hung 


| soothe my nerves. 





a 
on the walls ; and partly a library, from the shelves 
of books which ornamented one side of the room, 

“Langdale is abont my height, handsome ang 
noble. He seems worthy of the name which does 
not belong to him. He appears younger than me, 
This I can explain: he has not worked and snfforeq 
as I have ; life has been to him one long, pleasant 
dream. He rose politely on seeing me, and asked 
what fortunate circumstance had procured him tho 
honour of my visit ?” 

“Be careful,” exclaimed Cyrus Horton. “Do not 
omit a single detail. If I am to advise yon it is im- 
portant that I should know all.” 

“I will be precise, even at the risk of being tedious,” 
rejoined Paul. “ The viscount seemed annoyed when 
I told him that I should probably detain him some 
time, and, looking at his watch, askedmeiif I could not 
— the interview. This I flatly refused to do, 

I was worked up to such a piteh that I could not 
contain myself any longer. Hevsaid ihe had an ap- 
ntment with a‘lady, which heshould be sorry to 


nmi he mention any name?” iinguired Mr. Hor- 


“ Yes," auswered Paul, “ that of Lady Laura Pang- 
bourne, to-whom, he added, he was eg 

“ ” muttered the man-hunter. “There is 
another woman:in the case.” 

“Tn.order to fuduce him to devote himself to me 
for themext hour, at least,” continued ‘Paul, “I pro- 
duced'the letters, and, on seeing this father’s hand- 

, which he recognised andadmitted without 
demur, he-sent a message by a valet ‘tothe Countess 
of ’s—that is the name of Daily Laura's 
mother—ani dedlared himself atemry service.” 

“ Allow me oneword,” interrupted Horton. “ Was 
he at dllcconcerneil at seeing the letters?” 

“ Apparently, not in the least. ‘When the servant 
had gone ~with his message, he shut the door 
with his own and said : 

“* Now, sir, explain yourself.’ 

“T told \him,as politely as I could, that the was s 
usurper, that, aschildren, he and I had beemchanged, 
and'that I-relied upon the widow Owen'toenable moto 
winilicate my position, as Mrs. Fanthorpe:still loved 


‘|.orreverenced the Earl of St. Lawrenae,and would 


say nothing to cause him any uneasiness. ‘He heard 
me with composure, but I could see ‘he was much 
affected. I gave him the letters, whi¢hhe:wead word 
for word, offering me a cigar while he ‘was thus en- 
gaged, which I took, feeling in want of something to 
I don’t think he aniissed a line. 
When he had finished reading he handed:me back the 
letters.” 

“ What imprudence!” ejaculated Horton. “Were 
you not afraid that he would destroy such valuable 
evidence against him?” 

“ Yes,” answered Paul; “ but I kept my eye fixed 
firmly upon him, and I was prepared to spring likes 
tiger at his throat if he had made theslightest move- 
ment towards the fire-place, from which he was some 
paces distant. I-watched him like a lynx. Big drops 
of perspiration gathered upon hisforehead. His face 
became pale, but beyond that, and a strange brilliancy 
in his eyes, I observed nothing. He did not utter 
an exclamation or make a gesture, and he seemed 8 
convinced of the truth of my story, and so prostrated, 
that I had an inclination to burn the letters and eu- 
deavour to be content with my present subordinate 
position. Atall events, he is my brother—we ar 
the sons of the same father.” = 

“ Who shall say what was passing in his mind? 
exclaimed the man-hunter, reflectively. “The 
thought did you credit, but I am jglad you did not 
yield to it. Goon, I beg of you. I cannot tell you 
how strangely your story interests me.” 

“ Viscount , Sarsceirn finished reading the letters, 
and told me that if they were really written by ™y 
father—and he saw no reason to doubt the fact—I 
was actually the son of the Earl St. Lawrence, but he 
should like me to wait a fortnight before I took 
any steps. Garnham, the valet, was dead, but he 
should think the widow Owen would be an important 
witness for me.” 

“ He said that, did he?” answered Horton, sharply. 

“He did; and presently, his recollection serving 
him, he told me that he remembered her. His father 
had taken him to see the old woman at Fulham, 0 
which occasion the earl had given her money. 1 
knew where she lived, and thought her worthy 
creature. He asked me to excuse him if he was . 
any way wanting in courtesy, the fact being that be 
was much upset. If my story were true, he 
everything, and gained, it was undeniable, a ——- 
In conclusion, he assuréd me that he would lay v4 
whole affair before the earl on his return, we 2 
expected in a day or two, and if my case was olen 
he would gladly give up everything in my favom 

“ The hypocrite!” muttered Horton, adding alou , 
“ He behaved like a fine fellow. May I ask whatyo 
did?” 
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“What could I do? Iagreed to wait, and have 
Langdale has my address, and I am an- 
 usly expecting a communication from him. E : 
= Lope everything will go well for you,” said 
Horton. “But you must let me sleep over all this. 
I cannot give you advice off-hand. You are very 

sh to be pitied.” é 
= I have trouble here,” replied Paul, “and, added 
to that, I am*pressed for money. I am in debt, 
” 


waited. 


a or is easily remedied,” exclaimed Mr. Horton. 
“T have a couple of thousand pounds in notes down- 
stairs. They are at your service. Do:not hesitate. 
I have no use for them, and shall esteem \it a favour 
if you will have the goodness to borrow the money 
and pay me the Bank rate of interest for it.” 

To prevent avy further refusal on the:part of Paul, 
Horton immediately went to his own apartment and 
brought the money, which the young advocate ac- 
cepted with apparent reluctance. 

“And now good night,” said ‘the man-hunter, 
shaking Paul by the hand. “Sleep soundly: who 
knows that Providence is not working in the dark 
for you—for us? Hope for the best! Wou are a 
noble-hearted fellow, and will soon, Litrust, be Vis- 
count Langdale.” 

Paul smiledina despondent manner, returned alike 
pressure of the hand which the old«man gave him, 
and opened the door for him to pass out. 

When Cyrus Horton regained his own apartment, 
he put on his hat and coat, and sallied forth into'the 
street, saying to himself : 

“T must go out. I should have a horrid night- 
mare if I went to sleep at present. The é¢ase seems 
plain to me, but I must not act with precipitancy. 
However, if I am not much mistaken, it will be a 
dismal Christmas Day for the present Viscount 
Langdale. The arrival of officers with a warrant 
for his arrest, on the charge of murder, will spoil 
his Christmas dinner. Ha! ha!” 

And the old man rubbed his hands with glee as he 
walked slowly along the almost deserted street. The 
suow had ceased falling, but it lay in large quanti- 
ties on the ground, and his feet sank in at every 
step he took nearly over his ancles. 

The man-hunter was indeed on the trail, and he 
fancied he saw his prey in his grasp. 

“Oh!” he cried aloud, heedless of the passers-by, 
who regarded him asa lunatic, “there is no such 
sport in the world as that of man-hunting. I have 
him! Ihave him! And that poor fool, Bone, is after 
the man with the corduroys!” 

At this reflection he laughed with infinite zest, 
_ kicked the snow about sportively like a child at 
play. 

Searcely had Cyrus Horton quitted the drawing- 
toom when Dr. Cooper was announced. 
old friend of Paul’s. They had been educated to- 
gether at the same University, and when the doc- 
tor came in he expressed his sorrow at hearing of Mrs. 
Fanthorpe’s illness. 

“Go in and see her,” said Paul, “and do your 
best for her. She has received a great shock to the 
nerves. I will not explain the cause just now, be- 
cause time is precious, and family history not very 
entertaining to outsiders. She is delirious, and you 
must not attach any importance to whatever she 
says.” 

“Very well,” replied Doctor Cooper, who was 
straightway ushered into the bed-room of the sick 
woman, 

Paul waited until he came out, which he did in 
sbout a quarter of an hour. His face was grave, and 
he looked at Paul curiously. 

“She must be raving,” he exclaimed. ‘For she 
makes such grave charges against you, and mixes 
your name up with that of a widow Owen. I don’t 
know what to make of the case. It is the strangest 
lever met with.” 

Paul smiled, and replied : 

“It is indeed a strange case. Do your best for 
her, Cooper. She is very dear to me.” 

The doctor cast his eye upon the table, on which 
¢saw a white powder ina saucer. He instinctively 

Put his finger on it, and raised it to his lips. 
yAtsenic,” said he, shortly. 

ss Yes, answered Paul, with an air of unconcern. 

‘Por killing rats.” 

— good night. I will send some medicine, 

. you must engage some one to sit up with Mrs. 

‘nthorpe. She must be carefully nursed.” 

Pa : will watch her myself. Do not fear,” rejoined 
- holding a candle, and showing his friend out of 
mi use. When the front door closed his face wore 
the aioe of relief, and he went back again to 
had edroom of the sick woman, which the doctor 
a ae left, but it was noticeable that he 
can ae drawing-room and took up the saucer 
pera hie the poison which was intended to kill the 

i his face was grave, and it was evident that he 


He was an | 


CHAPTER VI. 
O Lady, twine no wreath for me, 
Or twine it of the cypress-tree ! 
Too lively glow the lilies light, 
The varnished holly’s all too bright, 
The May-flower and the eglantine 
May shade a brow less sad than mine ; 
But, Lady, weave no wreath for me, 
Or weave it of the cypress-tree! Rokeby. 

Viscount LANGDAL® was of a mercurial disposi- 
tion, but the settled melancholy which had taken 
possession of him for several days pursued him, and, 
do what he could, he was unable to risesuperior to 
| it, even on Christmas Day. 

He had received an invitation to dine at the Coun- 
tess of Corrington’s, which he had accepted, but he 
would have given much to be able to excuse him- 
self. Since the revelation made in the last chapter 
‘by Paul to the man-hunter, the reader can, with- 
out much difficulty, guess the cause of his disquiet. 
The news, which, day by day, tipened into absolute 
certainty, that he was not the rightful possessor of 
the title and patrimouy which he enjoyed, had a de- 
pressing effect upon him, and caused him toshun the 
society of his friends. 

He had resolved to consult his father—indeed, how 
could he do otherwise ?—but he was especially desirous 
of postponing the unpleasant communication until 
Christmas Day was over. On that day his father re- 
ceived all the members of his family who lived ‘in 


evening. Many poor members of the ‘famous and 
noble house of St. Lawrence came up to town i 

for the princely entertainment, which brought all the 
family together by a sort of natural attraction. 

| ‘Phe earl was very good to all his relations. His‘in- 
fluence with the Government of the day was great, 
and if he could place one of his own kith and kin‘in 
a vacant appointment, he would exert all his influ- 
ence to do so, though the applicant for the office 
might only be a remote cousin, whom he had not 
seen more than once-or twiee in his life, or perhaps 
never seen at all. 

Consequently, the gathering at Park House, Picca- 
dilly, on Christmas Day, was a very grand affair. Lady 
Laura Pangbourne knew this, and had fixed her own 
dinner-hour, with her mother’s consent, earlier on 
that day, so as to allow Langdale an opportunity of 
passing some time in her society without disappoint- 
| ing his father and his relations. 
| The Countess Corrington and Lady Laura always 
| went to church on the morning of Christmas Day, 
| for they considered it one of the most solemn, as well 
as one of the most joyful, festivals of the Christian 
year. On their return home from the sacred edifice, 
which was not until past one o'clock, they found Vis- 
| count Langdale. 

Going upstairs to change her furs for something 
less warm in the house, the countess left the lovers 
together. Laura’s quick eyes at once detected an 
alteration in Langdale’s manner. She had not seen 
him for several days, but the change was so com- 
plete that she could not fail to perceive it, and she 
promptly taxed him with it. 

“ Are you ill, Herbert?” she said. “Pray tell me 
why you seem so changed and so downcast. See,” 
she added, holding up a bunch of holly covered with 
scarlet berries, “I have a present for you. Where 
and how do you think I got it? You strictly enjoined 
me not to purchase anything for you, and I had no 
time to make anything ; besides, 1 am so stupid and 
useless with my needle. Well, you shall hear. I 
was out driving in my pony-chaise yesterday morning 
early, and the snow coming on suddenly, made me 
lose my way in Fulham. Goodness only knows where 
I got to. I was completely lost in some small lane, 
and my groom got down near a solitary cottage to ask 
the way. He knocked at the door, and no one an- 
swered. I suppose the inmates were from home, en- 
joying a holiday. The house was called Holly Cot- 
tage, and a splendid holly bush grew in the garden. 
Perhaps it took its name from that. The scarlet 
berries were so fine that I told the man to break off 
abranch. Here it is, and for you. It is my present, 
my votive offering at the shrine my heart worships 
at; but, one word—you must not tell anyone where 
you got it from. Promise me that?” 

“ Yes, dear,” replied the viscount, laconically. 

“How coldly you answer me,” she said, pouting 
her pretty red lips. “You do not evinco any curi- 
osity to know why I exact this promise, but I will 
tell you. Lord Septerry asked me for those very 
berries yesterday, and mamma, who likes him, told 
me to send them to his house; but I had intended 
them for you, dearest, and, to save them, I tolda 
story, and said the wind had blown them out of the 
window. If mamma or Lord Septerry heard that I 
had deceived them I should die of shame. But 
speak to me, my own. Tell me why you are so dull ?” 

Viscount Langdale strove to conjare up a smile, 
but it was the ghost of one which came to his lips, 





town, and gave them a magnificent banquet in the 


undergo an inward struggle, the result of which was 
soon evident. ‘ 

The scarlet berries he kissed affectionately, aud 
placed in a button-hole of his coat. hen he ex- 
claimed : 

“T have had terrible news, Laura—news that has 
nearly driven me mad! I am not the legitimate son 
of Earl St. Lawrence, and the man who is has given 
me. convincing proofs that I am but a miserable 
usurper. What can I do? Should I, as an honest 
man, know a moment’s peace if I were to keep the 
rightful heir out of his own ?” 

Then he told Lady Laura circumstantially all that 
Paul had told him, and announced his intention of 
begging a small pension from the earl until he could 
learn a profession by means of which he could get 
his own living. 

Laura looked at him with admiration, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Oh, how truly noble you appear in my eyes now! 
Before this, I valued you very highly, and esteemed 
myself fortunate in having gained your love; now 
you are beyond all price ; but I am ata loss to know 
why you should be so dejected. Does wealth bring: 
happiness? Are sumptuous palaces free from trou- 
ble and care? Have you not had sorrows, and has 
not your very position entailed upon you worries in- 
numerable, from which the poorer man is exempt ? 
Do not tarnish the nobility of your character, Her- 
bert, by a base request for money, which, after all, 
‘iis the true vexation of spirit and utter vanity spoken 
of by the wisest of men. 

The young man’s countenance brightened, and, 
with more vivacity than he had yet exhibited, he 
replied : 

“It is not the loss of wealth or position, dear 
Laura, which grieves me. It is a fear that I shall 
lose your love, and that you will consider me no 
more worthy of your hand.” 

The mortification which this speech caused Lady 
Laura was observable in her face, as she made an- 
ewer : 

“T will not believe that you can think moe so mer- 
cenary. I have assured you that I return your love, 
and no event, however unfortunate, would make me 
swerve from my pledged faith. Poor or rich, Her- 
bert, I am yours—yours for ever !” 

“Dear girl!” he cried, clasping her in his arms. 
“You have taken a great weight from my mind, and 
I am prepared to meet the hardest lot which fate can 
deal out tome. Youraffection is indeed inestimable, 
but have you fully considered what you propose to 
do? Ishall not only be poor, but nameless. A shanie- 
ful mist obscures my birth. Will your mother per. 
mit such a mésalliance ?” 

“T have thought of all that, Herbert,” she replied, 
“and I am content to risk all, even my mother’s dis- 
pleasure! What careI for name, position, wealth, 
so long as I have you ?” 

He bent down and kissed her tenderly. His agi- 
tation was still perceptible, but the melancholy which 
roused the concern of his betrothed had vanished 
like a summer cloud, and his face was wreathed 
with smiles. He informed her that his father had 
given his consent to their marriage, but that mat- 
tered little now. When made acquainted with all 
that had taken place, he would, in common fairness, 
be obliged to take his lawful son by the hand. Paul 
would be Viscount Langdale, and it would matter 
little to anyone what the obscure Herbert did when 
reduced to poverty. 

Suddenly his face again clouded. 

“Ts it right, my darling one,” he exclaimed, “ for 
me to drag you down in my ruin? You have every 
comfort which befits your rank. I cannot reconcile 
such a step to my conscience. Strive to forget me. 
Let me sink under the surface, and join the army of 
those who work. I am no longer one of those who 
toil not, and ——” 

“Hush, Herbert!” interrupted Lady Laura, with 
impressive dignity. “If you reject me, you will cou- 
demn me to death, for I could not live without you.” 
He could make no further objection, and they sat 
in happy communion until the Countess of Corrington 
descended to the drawing-room, and the dinner was 
announced. 

The party was strictly a private one. It consisted 
of themselves; and, though less gay than usual, 
Viscount Langdale was ‘far happier than he had been 
since the fatal day when Paul had told him of thu 
cruel wrong of which they had both been the victims, 
and for which it was now his turn to suffer. ; 
The room was gaily decorated with mistletoo and 
evergreens, and, though the ground was covered 
with snow, comfort, peace, and contentment reigned 
wi 

(To be continued.) 





A Russranengineer has run a railway train success- 
fully from Charff to Kutschigan, a distance of 55:6 








Was oppressed with care, 


and, giving up the attempt to be gay, he appeared to 


wiles, the only fuelused being rawcommercial naphtha. 
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CLINTON DEERWOOD. 
a weer eee 
CHAPTER IX. 
Wren the bandages were removed from the eyes 


f the Lady Genifrede, and the others who had | 


gained, with her, admittance to the home of the out- 
jaw, they found themselves in a large circular room, 
whose sides and roof were of solid rock, but which 
were bung with many-coloured silken @raperies. 
‘The apartment was not lofty, but still of sufficient 
height to permit a tall ceiling for breathing-room. 
li was of circular shape, and as we have said, draped 


at the sides with long, silken curtains, whose colours | 


were scarlet, purple and gold. These were held 
back at intervals by heavy tassels and golden cord, 
and between these openings there were handsome 
pictures, such as suited a dining-hall—fruit-pieces, 
und noble stags, in the throes of agony from the 
hunter's fatal shot. 

A long seat ranged round the hall invited to re- 
pose. It was covered with purple velvet, and was 
soft and luxurious enough for a king to rest his limbs 

There were several chairs of damask and 
t, andin the centre of this room a long table 


upon, 


velvi 


was spread with a cloth of finest liven. Upon this 
were silver and golden dishes, and flasks of the 
st and rarest workmanship, with jewelled 


heavi 
e s, sparkling in the light which came from a 
ianucing lamp, over this table. Evidently the meal 
was waiting the chief and his men; for from dishes 

delicate china, there came the most appetising 

our, which would have tempted an anchorite to 
torget his vows of fasting, and draw nigh the enti- 
cing board. 

Upon a side table there were baskets filled with 
the most tempting fruits, luscious grapes, blushing 
peaches, mellow pears, yellow oranges, pineapples, 
and nectarines. ‘Then there were flasks and decan- 
ters filled with sparkling wites, fresh from the vine- 
yards of Spain and sunny Italy} 

A dozeu or more men were in this apartment, put- 
ting the finishing touches to the repast, when the 
others came in. These were such as had been de- 
tailed by Giles Fenlow to the duty before them. The 
outlaw chief had a weil organised household, and 
each man knew and performed his duty, from love 
towards their chief, and not from fear. In his out-of- 
door occupations the chief had also his laws, which 
were always held in respect by his men; and thus it 
was that Giles Fenlow had, in the years of his with- 
drawal from the outer world, amassed the luxurious 
wealth which now surrounded him. To each man 








[GENIFREDE’S LETTER. ] 


he had given a share of the spoils they had taken 
| from others, and all had contributed in fitting up his 
rocky cavern into a habitation suitable for a prince. 
When the last of his band had entered the cave, 
| Giles Fenlow removed the bandages from the eyes 
of his cousin, and at the same moment those who 
had guided Alfreta and Inez and her companion, 
| performed the same office for them. Alfreta knew 
| that "twas Halbert who had led her in, and she now 
| whispered her astonishment when he drew aside the 
handkerchief, and she gazed around the apartment 
in which she found herself. 

“Oh, Halbert! why didst thou not tell me of all 
this spleadour before, thou foolish fellow ?” she asked 

quickly ; and her lover replied, while a merry smile 

came over his features: 
| * Because, Alfreta, I was afraid thou wouldst be 
| tempted to come hither before I was ready for thee, 

and then I should have been bothered with a woman's 
| tongue and prying ways,” he said, mischievously. 

For this piece of impudence the lover was treated 

| to a sly box on the ear by Alfreta. Then she turned 
away and sought her mistress. But Giles Fenlow 
| seemed to have appropriated his cousin Genifrede, 
| for he had spoken a few words to her in a low tone, 
| and was now leading her from the others across the 
| room. The Lady Genifrede turned to ber maid, 
however, and said with a smile: 

“ Thou mayest come too, Alfreta, for I have need 
of thy help, as my cousin has offered to accompany 
me toa smaller and more secluded room, where [ can 
rest and renew my toilette,after our journey through 
the forest. And, Alfreta, bid Inez to accompany us, 
for she looks fatigued, and in need of rest.” 

Alfreta turned and sought Inez, and delivered to 
her her mistress’s message ; and then the three fol- 
lowed Giles Fenlow across the dining-hall to a 
| smaller apartment, which joined it at one end. The 
chief left them, with the remark that they need not 
return to the dining-hall again that morning, as he 
would see that a suitable repast should be sent to 
them in their room, to which he had conducted them. 

When be had gone out our visitors looked about 
them to judge of their surroundings. The room in 
which they now found themselves was considerably 
smaller than that they had just left, but it was fitted 
up with greater taste and more lavish elegance. Like 
the other, its ceiling was the solid rock; but it ap- 
peared to be somewhere in the centre of the cavern, 
for there were no walls of stone to bind it on either 
| side. Instead, there were draperies of blue and buff 
| silkand velvet, massive and heavy, and shutting out 
all sounds from without. Over these there were 
' lighter hangings of gossamer-like lace, fleecy and 
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white, and delicate as a cloud. A chandelier of goli 
and Lrilliants hung from the centre of the ceiling, 
and this held a lamp filled with perfumed oil, which 
emitted a mellow light over the fairy-like apartment 

There were some half-dozen couches or sofas scat- 
tered about the place, and several tables covered with 
ornaments and statuettes, and vases filled with beau- 
tiful and rare flowers. A flute lay upon a table o 
mosaic work, and a harp with golden cords leaned 
against the silken drapery near. The apartment 
looked the fitting abode of a princess, and the Lady 
Genifrede and her companions could not restraiu 
their pleasure and surprise in finding themselves the 
only occupants after Giles Fenlow had left them. 

Alfreta was the first to speak, however, for the 
girl was fully intoxicated with the richness of every- 
thing about them, and the novelty of the scene. 

“ Have we not fallen into a wonderful place, my 
lady? and how good and kind the Lord Giles is, to 
show us all these splendid things, and allow us to 
use them as much as we like!” exclaimed Alfreta, de- 
lighted at all she saw around her. 

“T always knew that my kinsman possessed a noble 
spirit, in spite of the rash blow he struck my sit®,” 
returned the lady, who did not disdain to makes 
confidant of her discreet little maid, ‘‘and to tell 
the truth, I am as much overcome with the elegauce 
of this place as thou art, for I had always fancied 
that brigands and outlaws led a stern life, and lived 
in barren, rocky caves.” 

“Oh, my lady! I knew that it was not all barren 
here, for Halbert had sometimes hinted of the nice 
things they enjoyed, but I wasn’t ready to see such 
a splendid place. Why, our new home is grander 
than the Castle, my lady?” prattled the girl. 

“Our new home,’ Alfreta?” repeated the Lady 
Genifrede, in a slightly chiding tone. “ Surely, git) 
to hear thee, one would imagine thy mistress had 
entered the outlaw’s retreat to take up her abode i 
it” F 
And the lady looked on her maid with a little dig- 
nity in her mien. , 

“Oh, no, my lady. Of course thou wilt not remall 
here a day longer than thou wishest, for the chie 
is so good and honest that he would not take avy 
advantage of thyself; and when thou art ready tog 
I am sure he will give thee a guard to the seapoth 
whence thou art to sail for that convent town in [ar 
off France, where thou persisteth in burying thyse!! 
my dear lady.” via 

‘And Alfreta looked sad enough at the thought o 
her mistress’s probable departure. , 

At this juncture their companion looked int 
and lifting her head from the heap of cushions } 
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which she had sunk down fatigued, upon her en- 
trance, said eagerly: 

“Sweet lady, dost thou cross the water to ‘La belle 
France?’ Then, mayhap, our paths will lie together, 
if thou dost not disdain to journey in my poor com- 

any. France was the home of my nativity, and the 
stricken bird always loves to flee back to its own 
nest to die!” she said, with sadly drooping eyes and 
plaintive tone. 

“ Aye, let us go together, my poor girl,” replied 
the Lady Genifrede, kindly. “It will shorten the 
journey to bear each other company ; besides, woman 
ever loves companionship and sympathy. In the 
cloister of Ste, Marie I hope to escape being perse- 
‘uted into a hateful marriage; and thou, too, dear 

irl, will be far happier there, in thy kind brother's 
care, than in this land. Now let us lay aside our 
sorrows, and refresh ourselves after our journey.” 

An hour later a servant came to ask if they would 
be served with breakfast then. And soon a most de- 

cious and tempting meal was brought to them, which 

was partaken of with relish by all. After this there 
vas aninterval of repose, in which the two ladies and 
\lfreta lost consciousness in dreamland,and awoke 
‘o find themselves the occupants of this strange, yet 
beautiful apartment, in the heart of the outlaw’s 
cavern. 

While the ladies were conversing, there came ano- 
ther messenger to the door, and this time Inez was 
summoned to meet her brother, who had begun to 
grow anxious at her longdelay. ‘The lady was going 
ut to speak with him, when Lady Genifrade, know- 
ing who was the visitor, invited the dwarf to enter, 
and then spoke of her intention of accompanying him- 
seliand his visitor upon their journey, to the con- 
vent in Chalons, where, perhaps, Inez would join her. 

But she quickly perceived that Pierre Clary did 
not appear overmuch pleased at the thought of his 
sister's burying herself in a convent; and he at once 
wade his thoughts manifest by saying : 

“I pray thee, lady, do not encourage my sister to 
the shelter of this convent, for it would break my 
heart were she to enter it, and I could never behold 
heragain. Rather would I that she should remain 
ior ever buried in this cavern of the outlaw chief, 
than that she should leave it to seek a home in St. 
Mary’s Convent.” 

“And why not remain here in Giles Fenlow’s 
home, where everything is beautiful as fairy-land ? 
| have determined to take up my future abode here, 
and I counsel both your sister and my Lady Geni- 
irede to do the same !” exclaimed Alfreta, with ready 
tongue. 

“Art thou speaking the truth, girl, when thou 
sayest thon shalt remain here?” questioned the 
dwarf, as he turned eagerly towards Alfreta. 

“For certain, I am, good sir; and I counsel thee, 
as well as thy lovely sister and my own sweet lady, 
to stop here with me. But perchance there are no 


‘sich inducements offered to either of you, for I have 


«lover here, my noble Halbert, who is one of Giles 
Fenlow’s chief men; and it is he that will repay me 
by his love, if I give up the world outside, and re- 
uain here with him in his cavern home,” returned 
the girl, eager and willing to impart this information. 

The dwarf sat silent fora period of time which 

seemed long to those interested in the conversation, 
then he turned to his adopted sister, and said: 
2 “Tnez, wilt thou stay with me, in the outlaw’s 
tome, and let the convent escape thy presence? 
‘Think of it seriously, my dear sister, and give me 
thy answer when next I come to thee, an hour 
hence ;” and the man turned away and left the 
apartment, 

An hour later there came a gentle tap at tho cur- 
tained door of the room, and then the dwarfed body 
of Pierre presented itself. We have mentioned bo- 
lore that his head was shapely and his face noble. 
Now, the deep brown eyes were filled with anxious 
solicitude, for the man felt that much of his future 
happiness depended upon the reply to his proposition. 


CHAPTER xX. 


_ ON the day following the occurrences pourtrayed 
in our last chapter there was great constcrnation in 
Venlow Castle. 

Lord Allan sat unwontedly long in the breakfast- 
tom, awaiting his daughter's morning appearance. 
‘here was a frown upon his brow as he sat over his 
untasted coffee, for Lord Allan could ill brook de- 
lay in anything ; and this morning he was doubly 
impatient, because he wished to talk over the visit 
they had made on the previous day to Sir Cliuton’s 
bincely mansion, over which, in imagination, the 
re leman already saw his daughter installed as mis- 

SS, 

Presently the servant sent to summon the Lady 
cuifrede returned, saying: 

“My lady is not in her chamber, my lord. But 
Uere is a letter, found on her dressing-table, which 


G 





may perhaps explain the matter!” and he passed his 
master a sealed missive. 

“A letter! But where is Alfreta? Surely she 
knows of her lady’s movements,” exclaimed Lord 
Allan, impatiently, as he received the sealed sheet. 

“My lady’s maid is not there, either, your lord- 
ship,” was the reply. 

Lord Allan broke the seal, with a vague fear at 
his heart. But his eye darkened as ho read the con- 
tents. 

* Zounds } this isa bold move for a peer’s daughter! 
‘Fled from her home ?—prefers to take refuge in a 
convent rather than be forced into a hated marriago 
with him whom she cannotilove.’’ By our King! but 
this is a daring step! Ho! there, Wilson! Send 
Geoffrey to me!” cried Lord Allan, rising from his 
chair, with his face almost black with rage. 

The man obeyed; and presently the confidential 
valet of his master made his appearance. 

“ List you; Geoffrey! Did'st ever hear such a dar- 
ing move? My daughter has fled away to escape 
this approaching marriage with Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood! And what think you? She represents that 
the solitude of a nunnery is better than to be wed 
toa man whom she doth not love. Out upon her 
for a crazed, wilful baggage, who forgets the name 
she bears! We must bring her back, Geoffrey !” ex- 
claimed the irate noble. 

“Certainly, my master. But where shall we find 
her ?” asked Geoffrey. “In what convent hath she 
taken refuge ?” 

“That passeth me,” replied Lord Allan, his face 
growing cloudy. But at length his brow brightened, 
and he said: 

“Of a truth, Genifrede knows nothing of nun- 
neries save the stories she heard in her childhood 
of the Convent of St. Mary, at Chalons, in France, 
where her mother was edycated. My daughter hath 
never set foot beyond Eugland’s shores; yet may- 
hap she hath now sought a refuge in this distant 
nunnery, where yet must be living the sisters who 
educated her dead mother. Aye! I dare swear, 
Geoffrey, that to Chalons the wilful girl will go, if 
we do not overtake her ere it be too late. Bestir 
thee, Geoffrey! and gather a dozen of my best men ; 
and we will overtake this wild-headed girl ere she 
hath left our shores; and that pert Alfreta, too, who, 
I'll warrant, is eager as her mistress in this rash step!” 

Geoffrey left the breakfast-room to put into exe- 
cution his master’s orders; while Lord Allan left 
his untasted breakfast to maka preparations for the 
journey. 

Within his private room, away from the eyes of 
his. servitors, Lord Allan dropped his hitherto bold 
mien, and an expression of deep humiliation over- 
spread his features. He clasped his hands convul- 
sively, and said : 

“Tama ruined man if Genifrede be not found and 
compelled to wed Sir Clinton Deerwood. I know full 
well his disposition, and can expect no clemency 
from him. My rash habits of play have placed me 
all too surely within his power. He has won nearly 
all my once noble inheritance, and will not fail to strip 
me of every rood of land; and I—Lord Allan Fenlow, 
the last of my line, save him who lords it over yon- 
der forest—shall be left a beggar! If I believed 
there was such a thing as retribution, I should say 
Giles Fenlow was avenged!” and he groaned in 
bitterness of spirit. 

But he soon roused himself, for a messenger now 
announced that the horses and men were ready for 
the pursuit. Hastily assuming his riding-dress, he 
went down. 

“ The nighest route to the seaport, as you know, 
good men, lies through Fenlow Forest youder,” he 
said, as he flung himself into the saddle, Geoffrey 
and Wilson on either side, on mettled steeds, as 
squires to attend him. “ Who is afraid tofollow me? 
Let such stay behind!” 

For a minute a blank look settled over somo of 
the men’s faces. His own grew red with scorn and 
anger. 

“ Are ye such cowards? If I—your lord—am not 
afeared to cross Fenlow Wood im rescue of Lady 
Genifrede, why should yo tremble? Are we to be 
affrighted at the silly tales of travellers, who, may- 
hap, have been scared at their own shadows?” he 
cried, affecting a bravery he was at heart far from 
really feeling. And yet, his course was plain—that 
if he did not take the short cut across this wood his 
daughter would stand a good chance to escape the 
country; and thus dishonour and ruin would be his 
portion at the hands of the enraged Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood. 

Ashamed of their momentary apparent cowardice, 
the men now rallied, and signified their willingness, 
even eagerness, to follow Lord Allan to the rescue 
of his daughter; and they all set out across field, 
park and copse, until they struck into the narrow 
path, through which they advanced in single fileinto 
the deep forest. 





For a long time they rode along, without sight of 
life falling on ear or eye, save the note of some bird 
in the noble trees, or the scamper of some squirrel or 
hare across their path. And the men had begun to 
imagine their fears but the weakness of their own 
brains, and were congratulating themselves upon 
their safe passage through this dreaded wood. 

Wilson said to his companion : 

“We are now well hali way through the wood, 
Geoffrey, and have come as safe as if we were cross- 
ing Fenlow Park; and yet my heart sore misgave 
me as I set out.” 

* And so did mine too,” was the reply. “I have 
heard so many stories of robbery at this Lord Giles 
Fenlow’s hands, that I was struck amazed when my 
lord vowed that he would take this way. But I du 
begin to gather courage now, and hope that we may 
overtake our silly young lady, who bas thus fool- 
ishly run away from this great match with Sir 
Clinton.” 

“Come on, my men! Did I not tell ye there was 
more fiction than truth about the prowess of this 
renegade kinsman of mine? And it showeth now 
that he dare not come forth to attack the rightfui 
lord of this wood,” cried Lord Allan, with lond 
tone, growing confident now as he had proceeded so 
easily upon his journey. 

But the words were no sooner uttered than all 
were startled by the sudden appearance before them 
of a manly figure, clad in a hunting dress of green, 
and with plumed hat set upon his waving brown 
hair. His hand grasped the hilt of a sword which 
rested in the jewelled scabbard that depended from 
his hips by a richly embroidered sash, whose ends 
were fringed with golden threads. 

Every one of our travellers at once recognised in 
this personage who had como so suddenly into their 
midst Giles Fenlow, the bold outlaw chief; and 
emotions of fear crept suddenly into each heart. 
They now expected nothing but rough treatment, 
and maybe, captivity, at the hands of this man who 
had already cayried dismay to many a noble family 
by despoiling thém of the wealth which fell into his 

ath. 
But there was not given much time for thought, 
for the bold robber at once broke the fearful silence. 
His tones were most musical, and fell not unplea- 
santly upon the ears of the terror-stricken men who 
now were quavering with fear upon their horses. 

“ And so Lord Allan Fenlow thinks himself safe 
in venturing within Fenlow Forest in quest of his 
daughter! He has, doubtless, forgotten the little 
differences between him and Giles Fenlow, which 
made of the latter an outlaw, an outcast from the 
noble society which once was ornamented by this 
same bold chief’s presence. But, seeing that thou 
hast chosen to forget this little occurrence, and 
knowing that thou wilt be glad to meet thy cousin 
again, I will only add that he now stands before thee 
in the person of myself, who ain no other than Giles 
Fenlow, the tercor of this forest!” and the man 
bowed low in mock humility, while he uttered a 
sarcastic, ringing laugh. 

Lord Allan at first was affrighted, and grew white 
when his cousin began to speak, but as the latter 
proceeded his thoughts resolved themselves into 
plans, and he replied, with undaunted tone: 

“T have not come hither to talk with thee, thon 
bold, reckless man, but am upon other matters, of 
which thou seemest to be well informed, for but now 
thou madest mention of my daughter’s departure from 
her home. Howthou knowest it troubles me not ; 
but I pray thee keep us not longer here prating of 
thyself, for I must hasten on my way to find Geni- 
frede, ere she reaches the convent for which she has 
set out,” and the noble motioned for his retainers to 
ride forward, while he put spurs to his own steed in 
order to do the same. 

But the outlaw chief had not done with him yet, 
and he cried out in a loud, authoritative tone, which 
caused every man to tremble anew with apprehen- 
sion in his saddle, and Lord Allan to sink back into 
his own witk a real fear now in his breast : 

“ Hold, Lord Allan! for Giles Fenlow bas not done 
with thee yet. Thou hast done him too good servico 
for the outlaw soon to forget it. Let me tell thee, 
my lord, that I am not one to let a debt go for ever 
unpaid; but I shall reward thee in a way which will 
suit me best,.and thee the least ; and which, for the 
present, will remain unknown to thee. I have 
stopped thee on thy journey to tell thee this, and also 
to say that thy daughter was seen within this forest 
but yestereve, and she was then en route for thecon- 
vent of St Mary.” 

And the-outlaw chief uttered a most musical laugh, 
as if only too well pleased at being able to announce 
this fact to Lord Allan, who now sat his horse in si- 
lence, and awaited the close of this speech ere again 
daring to. venture to proceed on his way. 

But Giles Fenlow has not had his full say yet ; and 
again.spoke in the same strange, merry mood : 
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“Thou hast my full permission to pass through 
this wood, both to and from St. Mary’s Convent; 
andi can only bid thee speed on thy journey now, 
and a safe return with the Lady Genifrede, if thou art 
so fortunate as to find Ler before reaching that place!” 

And he turned away as if to depart. But he sud- 
denly paused, and said, ere he placed a silver whistle 
to his lips and blew a strong blast upon it: 

“]T will show thee a few of my followers, Lord 
Allan, lest thou go away with too light an estimate 
of thy cousin’s prowess.” 

And then, at the summons, there suddenly ap- 
peared a score or more of tall, athletic fellows, clad 
in habiliments of green so near the colour of the 
surrounding wood, that at first the amazed lord and 
his retainers could scarcely separate them from the 
shrubs and bushes which grew about them. 

But another signal from the chief called them into 
motion, and his hand advanced and surrounded him 
in silence. Then they looked from him towards Lurd 
Allan and his retainers, and perceiving that it was 
not opposed to his wishes, gave a loud cheer for Giles 
Fenlow, the brave outlaw of Fenlow Forest ; and the 
woods rang with the sound, and the distant echoes 
floated back to their ears in a repetition of this en- 
thusiastic shout ; and Lord Allan and his retainers 
shuddered now in redoubled fears, for they knew that 
only through the clemency of Giles Fenlow would 
they be permitted to escape the hands of his band. 

At length silence came once more. The shout had 
died away, and the men, at a motion of their chief, 
all disappeared as suddenly and mysteriously as they 
had come, and Giles Fenlow again stood alone before 
Lord Allan and his retainers. 

“T have done with thee now, Lord Allan! Thou 
canst depart in peace. On thy return through this 
wood, thou wilt not be molested. I have already 
taken my revenge for the life thou hast put upon me. 
It is still a mystery to thee, but some day thon wilt 
know it fully. ‘Till that day I bid thee adieu!” and 
with these words the chief turned away, and was soon 
lost to view in the depths of the forest. 

Lord Allan and his retainers now breathed again 
in comfort. They well knew that Giles Fenlow 
never broke his word, and therefore were easy as to 
the remaining portion of their journey. The man 
Martin drew a sigh of relief as he wiped the perspi- 
ration from his heated face and exclaimed: 

“ Bless all the saints in the Calendar that we have 
got off so easy, when Giles Fenlow might have 
strung every man of us to a tree-top and left ourcar- 
cases to swing in the wind and tempt the vultures 
in their flight. Ah me! but I expected we were all 
gone when that bugle note rang out, and so many 
outlaws sprang up seemingly from the rocks and 
bushes about us.” 

“ And I, too, gave myself up for lost, and said my 
prayers. But this Giles Fenlow is a generous fellow, 
after all, and deserves more praise than censure from 
us,” said another of the men, who now waited around 
their master for his signal to proceed on their way. 

Lord Allan felt equally as thankful as his retainers 
at the departure of his bold cousin. But he was not 
aman to express this in words; and so only said 
now, in a decisive voice, gathering up the horse’s 
rein, which had fallen to the animal’s neck : 

“ Let us not waste further time in words. We have 
been fortunate in escaping Giles Fenlow's wrath. It 
probably was owing to the fact of our common blood, 
for the man would not have the mean spirit to injure 
a kinsman. But we must not linger here to talk over 
our deliverance. ‘Time isprecious. Let every man 
at once mount his horse, and we will press on our 
journey with all possible despatch, or the Lady Geni- 
frede will have gotten so far the advance of us that 
we shall not overtake her till it is too late for her 
rescue.” 

Every man now ‘remounted his steed, for some had 
sprung from them with terror at the sudden appear- 
ance of the outlaw’s men; and they rode on after 
Lord Allan, who followed the guide who had come 
with them on the journey. 

Several hours’ riding brought them to the end of 
the forest ; and now the setting sun proclaimed that 
the day was almost ended. But they rode forward till 
they came to the little village beyond; and here, at 
the inn, they dismounted for fresh horses, while 
Lord Allan entered, to make inquiries concerning any 
traveller who had passed through the town the pre- 
vious night answering to the description of his 
daughter. His lordship could obtain no tidings of 
such a personage, and could only think that Geni- 
frede must have ridden on to the next town ere stop- 
ping to change her steed ; and so he ordered a supper 
to be made ready and placed in the saddle-bags of 
the fresh horse he rode, and then summoned his re- 
tainers, and they all rode forward again towards 





their destination. 
Some three weeks passed away, and Lord Allan | 

Fenlow and his servants left the town of Chalons in 

France, whither they had gone in search of the Lady 


Genifrede. The Mother Superior and the priests at 
St. Mary’s Convent had neither seen nor heard of 
any such personage as the Lady Genifrede Fenlow. 
There had been no new arrival at the cloister for the 
space of a year, and the one he sought must have 
obtained admittance at some other institution. 

This was the reply made to Lord Allan's inquiries, 
and, at length, that nobleman was forced to believe 
the story, and not knowing of any other convent nigh 
this place, found himself turning back for want of 
knowledge how to proceed. And so again the noble 
found himself and his retainers riding through Fen- 
low Forest, and again in the haunts of Giles Fenlow 
and his men. But he did not fear the outlaw chief, 
for he remembered his plighted word that he should 
return unmolested through this dreaded wood. But 
suddenly, as he rode forward, his horse stumbled and 
fell, bearing his master beneath him to the ground. 

(To be continued.) 








THE DOUBLE FORTUNE. 
ke apllct 
EPITOME 
Of opening Chapters published in EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL. 


Tue landed gentry of England are famed for the 
picturesque beauty of their country seats; and 
amongst the many such residences which adorn this 
fair and happy land, it would be no easy task to light 
on one entitled to bear away the palm from The Lin- 
dens, the seat of Sir Frederick Hamlin, situated 
between Pevensey and Hastings. 

Sir Frederick—than whom probably no finer spe- 
cimen of an English country gentleman ever lived— 
was about forty-five years of age; his figure rather 
rather above the common height, and hale and hearty ; 
his features well expressing his character, in which 
generosity and kindness were conspicuous. 

Beloved by his tenantry, and respected by all his 
neighbours of his own rank, Sir Frederick was, 
nevertheless, a lonely man. He was a widower, his 
only child, Arthur, being absent, pursuing his studies 
at the German University of Bonn. But although 
without any other inheritor of his name, Sir Frederick 
had one to whom he gave all the affection of a father 
—his adopted daughter, Amy Hamlin. . 

Somehow there is always a void in the parental 
heart that ason cannot entirely fill; and, as a daughter, 
Amy Hamlin completely satisfied, in this respect, 
every desire of Sir Frederick. She was as dear to 
him as though she had been his own, and she loved 
him tenderly and fondly, as the only parent whom 
she had ever known. 

At sixteen years of age Amy Hamlin could not 
be called beautiful; her figure was good, but want- 
ing that roundness of outline natural to most girls at 
her age; but every feature of her face expressed the 
refinement and purity of her soul. Her dark gray 
eyes possessed something in their depths that was 
marvellously like the light of genius, and her voice 
was rich, soft, and musical. At sixteen, as we have 
said, Amy Hamlin was not beautiful, but it would be 
a safe prophecy to predict that she would certainly 
be so at twenty. 

Sir Frederick Hamlin was one of those men who 
delight in pet projects, and his darling desire was to 
marry Amy to Arthur. For this object he had had 
her educated, and to its accomplishment he now 
looked forward as near, for Amy was on the verge of 
womanhood, and Arthur was daily expected home, 
his studies being completed. 

The subject was constantly spoken of by Sir Frede- 
rick to Amy, to whom it had become so familiar as 
to be almost her one idea. It was an anticipation 
and a hope, but still chequered by a dim foreboding, 
on the score of the mystery connected with her birth, 

This was the subject under discussion between Sir 
Frederick snd Amy when our story opens. 

To her entreaty that he would enlighten her re- 
garding her parentage, and his adoption of her, Sir 
Frederick had replied, with a sigh, and a tremor 
of emotion that shook his entire frame : 

“Do not let the mystery of your birth make you 
unhappy, Amy. I have promised to give you every 
information in my power at the proper time. It has 
not come yet. I will keep my promise when it has, 
And do not I love youasa father? You are as dear 
to me now as my own son Arthur, and will bedearer 
still when you become my Arthur’s wife.” 

“You have been always loving and kind to me, 
dear father, and I will wait patiently for the know- 
ledge of my own parents which you promise to give 
me,” replied Amy. “But Arthur”—and her voice 
betrayed an evident maiden hesitancy—“‘ may not 
wish to marry me. He must have seen during his 


absence many whom he would prefer to me.” 
“ Arthur was very fond of you before he went to 
Germany; and I am sure he will not have changed. 


and so good—I will say so lovely, too—as ‘ 
Amy,” — Sir Frederick. os a, 

But still the possibility suggested by Am 
him. Should it prove poe it wala foo 
ble blow to Sir Frederick Hamlin, whose own hap. 
piness as well as that of Amy and Arthur, he Consi- 
dered depended on *he union he had for years de- 
signed between them. 

The conversation of Amy and Sir Frederick wag 
here broken by the announcement of the arriva] of 
a gentleman, and both for a moment imagined that 
Arthur Hamlin, resolved to take his father by sur- 
prise, had come sooner than he had appointed. By 
a few minutes sufficed to dispel any such fancy, Tho 
new arrival was not Arthur, but Raymond Welsley 
the son of Sir Frederick's cousin, Edmund Welsley, 

Raymond Welsley was a handsome man, buts 
spendthrift and a rou. He had dissipated the means 
his father at his decease had left him; and now, as 
the only resource open to. him of leading an idle 
and, at the same time, enjoyable life, he had come ts 
quarter himself on the hospitality of Sir Frederick 
Hamlin. 

Practised man of the world as he was, his first 
sight of Amy gave him a sense of genuine and re- 
spectful admiration which no woman whom he hai 
hitherto encountered had awakened. He learnt jn 
the first few moments after his arrival by Sir Fred- 
erick’s introduction that Amy stood to him in tho 
position of an adopted daughter. He knew Sir 
Frederick to be wealthy as he was generous, and 
calculating that Amy would surely, therefore, pos- 
sess & rich dowry, he at once laid his plans, and re- 
solved to win her as his wife. 

A born schemer was Raymond Welsley, and he was 
made still more so by the present straitened stato 
of his resources. But he was in this respect infinitely 
inferior to his sister Edith, who had been for some 
time resident at a Parisian pensionnat, and thenco 
had emerged into the gay society of the French capi- 
tal; her natural heartlessness quickly rendering her 
an accomplished adept in all the arts of fashionable life. 

Apparently, however, Edith Welsley, as a schemer, 
had not been successful ; she was still Edith Welsley, 
and dependent upon her own slight independence for 
her living, instead of having at her command the re- 
sources of a wealthy husband, as she had hoped to 
have. But her means, like those of her brother, had 
been so strained by her expenses in Paris, that ere 
long, wher Sir Frederick Hamlin—at the instigation 
of Raymond Welsley, however—wrote to her, to in- 
vite her to come and stay a short time at the Lin- 
dens, she joyfully accepted the invitation. 

Not many weeks had passed after Raymond's ar- 
rival, therefore, ere Edith Welsley also became an 
inmate of the Lindens. Her arrival was welcomed 
with genuine pleasure on the part of Amy, who felt 
the need of a friend of her own sex; and this feeling 
Edith strove to deepen, appearing in every way to 
show Amy that she felt the truest affection for her, 
whilst, in reality, she bitterly detested ber in her 
heart. And this, for two reasons: Amy stood doubly 
in her way, being only a stranger in blood, who had 
been adopted by Sir Frederick, whilst she herself was 
a relation, being the daughter of his cousin ; and, 
moreover, Amy was the destined bride of Arthur 
Hamlin, whose admiration and wealth Edith Welsley 
had made up her mind to win before she had been 
many days a guest of his father. 

It had, indeed, first entered into her scheming brain 
to attract Sir Frederick himself, and so become at one 
bold stroke mistress of The Lindens, and the arbiter 
of Amy’s future fate. What that would be, so far 
as it depended on the will of Edith Welsley, it would 
not be difficult to guess. This bold project she would 
probably have succeeded in, had not a tragical oecur- 
rence, which she could not foresee, shattered the web 
of wiles she had begun to construct. . 

Sir Frederick’s only brother, while travelling in 
Calabria, was set upon by brigands, who, finding 
very little money or valuables in his possession, made 
him a prisoner in one of their mountain fastnesses 
until he should obtain money from England for his 
ransom, and threatened his life if he did not pay 
them highly to spare it. A communication to this 
effect was despatched to Sir Frederick by the cap- 
tive, who implored his brother to send a trusty mes- 
senger with the ransom-money, so that there might 
be no delay nor mischance in effecting his release. 

An errand like this was sure to be a point of honour 
—as it was of natural affection—with Sir Frederick, 
and he at once obtained the necessary amount, and 
departed to ransom his brother. Not without regret 
however, did Sir Frederick enter on his journey 
He was loth to leave Amy at the Lindens without 
him, and it was impossible to take her with him 
whilst the Welsleys were his guests, setting aside 
the consideration that the journey was not without 
a certain amount of peril, to which be could not think 
of exposing her; and he was anxiously expectilg 





He is not likely to have met with anyone so loving 


the return of Arthur. 
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Arthur’s return was indeed expected daily; but 
sir Arthur reflected that every hour’s delay on his 
part might jeopardise his captive brother’s life. And 
so, leaving @ long and affectionate letter for his son, 
explaining the urgent reasons of his absence, and 
dwelling at some length on his wishes respecting the 
jong-desired union with Amy, he set out for Calabria ; 
making Salerno the first point of his journey, and 
taking with him his valet Grey. 

Nearly coincident with the departure of Sir Frede- 

rick was the return home of Arthur Hamlin to The 
Lindens. 
, “Arthur Hamlin had gone to the German University 
a boy in mind as in body—he came back with the 
developed intellect and frame of a man. Amy speed- 
ily noticed that he was not only changed in outward 
appearance—for love is quick-sighted—but she ob- 
served with a pang that there was a change too— 
slight, indeed, it might be—in his manner to her. 

Jealousy is almost as quick-sighted as love ; and 
Edith, who on Arthur’s arrival had decided to trans- 
fer her matrimonial schemes from his father to him- 
self, was jealous almost to frenzy that so unsophisti- 
cated a girl—“ so plain a thing,” she called her— 
should be the bride-elect of Arthur, and therefore the 
ospective mistress of The Lindens ; and so she also 
pyoted that Arthur’s manner to Amy was not so en- 
thusiastic or lover-like as his father’s conversations 
had led her to expect. If he meant to marry her, he 
was not a very demonstrative lover ; and perhaps he 
did not love her at all. Here was ground for hope! 
li there was a want of ardour in Arthur’s bearing to 
Amy now, why, Edith calculated, could she not con- 
trive to create a coolness'in it? and why not cultivate 
that into becoming a breach? That point gained, why 
uot contrive to make him marry herself ? 

Thus did Edith cogitate while the guest of her 
young host, even while affecting the tenderest and 
closest friendship for Amy. 

Innocent and unpractised as Amy was, it is no 
wonder she believed that in Edith she had found a 
bosom friend—one to whom she could speak of all 
that was in her own young and guileless heart. And 
she opened without hesitation its inmost recesses to 
Edith, who saw nothing there but a deep and stead- 
fast love for Arthur Hamlin. 

Edith knew, somehow—for it is strange how such 
a vature as hers could have known anything at all of 
the quality of genuine love—that such aloveas Amy’s 
for Arthur would never alter, and never hesitate 
to make any sacrifice, if sacrifice were ever needed. 
And even this knowledge she resolved, if need 
be, to make use of to serve her own purpose. It 
would help her scheme powerfully to nake Amy be- 
lieve that Arthur was indifferent to her love, that he 
revolted against his father’s choosing her for his 
wife, andin that event she calculated that Amy’s 
love would easily lead her to take some step that 
would alienate Arthur from her irrevocably. 

Raymond Welsley, too, had his own designs on 
Amy. He knew, as we have said, that she was not Sir 
l'rederick’s own daughter, but was so beloved by him 
that on her marriage she would be sure to bring her 
lusband a rich dowry. As she was not the daughter 
of Sir Frederick, whose daughter was she? He set 
himself to solve this enigma, and he before long 
made a discovery that more than ever spurred his 
desire to win and marry Sir Frederick Hamlin’s name- 
less protege. 

With Arthur Hamlin Raymond did not get on well ; 

the tastes and manners of the two young men were 
cast altogether in a different fashion ; and,as a conse- 
quence, Raymond shortened his stay at The Lindens, 
and returned to town, leaving his sister behind. This 
answered his purpose much better than remaining in 
the country; the investigations respecting Amy’s 
parentage which he had undertaken could be best 
prosecuted in London, and his absence could not at 
all atfect Edith’s plans—indeed she would be freer to 
exercise her wiles upon Arthur; and how Edith’s 
wiles —_ working, was not long in becoming ap- 
parent. 
_ Un the day succeeding Raymond’s departure from 
The Lindens news arrived there which brought con- 
Sternation to all, and mourning and dismay to at least 
one heart. Intelligence was received that Sir Fre- 
derick Hamlin had met his death among the lawless 
brigands of Calabria ; a random shot, fired ina sudden 
aid which the Italian soldiers had made upon them 
having struck him down mortally wounded. 

° Amy this was a blow little less terrible than 
death itself. She, from her earliest years, had en- 
tertained for Sir Frederick the tenderest affection— 
no daughter could have loved him more deeply ; and, 
girl though she was, she could not but know that in 
losing him she had been deprived of the surest pro- 
‘ector, As he was the dearest friend she had in the 
world, she felt Sir Frederick's death to be the greatest 
Sorrow she had hitherto known. 

Arthur—now become Sir Arthur Hamlin—bad 
Stown daily more reserved towards her ; and not Jong 





after his father’s death she one morning received a 
message that he would be glad speak with her in the 
library. She obeyed the summons. 

“ Amy,” he said, “among my father’s papers I have 
found some which concern you. I had always thought 
you were a ward of my father’s, but I find that you 
have only been adopted by him. I have also dis- 
covered a casket—here it is,” he added, taking in his 
hand a magnificent casket of gold, set with dia- 
monds, and bearing the inscription: “ F. C. to E. G.” 
—‘These papers and this casket belong to you: 
pray take them.” 

Amy took them in a tremor of surprise and ex- 
pectation. 

“ And now,” resumed Sir Arthur, “let us under- 
stand each other. My father wished me to marry 
you, as you know.” 

Amy trembled and flushed, while her eyes shone 
with a happy light—her fond idolatry of years show- 
ing itself in every feature. 

“He could not answer for my affections,” pursued 
Sir Arthur, coldly ; “ nor for yours. You are now free 
to marry whom you please, and when you do so you 
shall have a dowry fitting for the adopted daughter 
of Sir Frederick Hamlin. I am not certain that I 
shall ever marry; at least I shall never marry, Amy, 
a woman whom I cannot esteem—certainly not a for- 
ward, ambitious girl, who may desire to thrust her- 
self upon me to gain wealth, influence, and position.” 

Amy, in her amazement at this speech, was power- 
less to speak a word ; she could only utter a low wail 
of anguish. 

“We will drop the subject here, if you please,” 
added Sir Arthur, but in a softer tone, for he could 
not help pitying her as she stood there beside him, 
her face and attitude bespeaking so much suffering. 
“T will be a brother to you always, Amy, and you 
shall want for-nothing in my power to give you.” 

Amy could stay to hear no more. She took the 
papers and casket extended to her; and, with blinded 
eyes and reeling brain, tottered from the room. 

How little could Sir Frederick have foreseen that 
the love for his son, which he had taken such care 
to instil and foster in the heart of Amy, should prove 
to her a source of such bitter anguish as she now 
felt? How little did that son know how deep and 
true, and pure, was the love she felt for him, even 
while he was thus rending her heart by those cruel 
words he had spoken—“‘a forward and designing 
girl,” ‘‘thrusting herself upon him!” How little did 
either Arthur or Amy know how much of this misery 
was owing to the deliberate machinations of Edith 
Welsley? Yet so it was! 

Vigilant as Edith was in everything, she was quite 
aware that Sir Arthur had sent for Amy into the 
library, and she was at no loss to guess upon 
what subject. She had, indeed, herself given Sir 
Arthur the text upon which he had chiefly spoken 
—she it was who had called Amy “forward,” “ de- 
signing,” and “ambitious;” and, eager to know 
the result of the interview from Amy, she hastened 
to herroom. She found her there, moaning in her 

ony : 

“Oh, that I could die! Oh, why must I live any 
longer? And I love him so, Edith!—I love him so!” 

And she told Edith all that had transpired. 

“T would die for love of no man,” said Edith; 
“nor would I remain in the same house with a man 
who could use such words as you say Sir Arthur 
spoke to you !” 

“Oh, Edith, what would youdo? Where would 
you go, if you were in my place ?” wildly interro- 
gated Amy. 

“I would go away, most certainly—why not to 
London, and be independent? You have some money, 
I suppose, and you have talent, I know, in music. 
You could easily obtain a situation as a governess.” 

The wiles of Edith Welsley had prospered, so far, 
beyond even her most sanguine expectations, and 
they prospered still ; for that night Amy quitted The 
Lindens—her once happy home—directing her course 
to the railway-station near, from whence she was 
swiftly carried to the great city, to make one more 
among its myriads of pleasure-seekers or heart- broken 
toilers. 

Action Amy soon felt to be absolutely necessary, 
if the anguish at her heart was not to prostrate her 
hopelessly. And so she at once bent all her energies 
towards the one object of obtaining an engagement 
as governess. In this she was more successful than 
many are. An advertisement obtained her an en- 
gagement, within a week after her arrival in London, 
in the establishment of Lady Claremont, in Grosvenor 
Square, as governess to her two daughters. 

With a feeling of thankfulness that Heaven had so 
far favoured her as to have enabled her to attain a 
creditable position, where she could remain unknown 
to all, and, by the energetic discharge of her duties 
towards her young charges, keep in subjection the 
terrible agony at her heart, Amy resigned herself to 
her fate. 





At The Lindens Edith was now triumphant. She 
had played her cards so well that Sir Arthur, from open 
admiration, had gone so far as almost to make her 
the offer of his hand for which she had striven so 
unscrupulously and treacherously. Probably, had it 
not been for the recent death of his father, he would 
have done so. As it was, Edith felt sure that she 
had won her prize, and that, in a short time, Sir 
Arthur would make her a formal offer. 

Indeed, he gave her to understand as much ono 
day, when he acquainted her that he should leave 
her to act as mistress of The Lindens—for he had 
business which required him to be absent some little 
time. Ata specified date, he said, she could rejoin 
him in town at the family mansion, which, if she chose, 
she might throw open to the fashionable world, and 
see something more of gay society than she had 
lately. 

This was an object dear to the heart of Edith, and 
she acquiesced in Sir Arthur's suggestion with ill- 
concealed delight. Everything was happening in 
accordance with her wishes ; and, ere long, she found 
herself installed in Sir Arthur’s town residence, and 
in the full tide of fashionable enjoyment. 

Amy had secured a refuge, it is true, but speedily 
she discovered that she was not to escape fresh un- 
happiness, even in her now humble sphere. 

The heir of the Claremonts—Lionel by name, and 
an officer in the army—had come home from India, 
and on the first day of his arrival, accidentally en- 
countering Amy in a corridor leading to her pupils’ 
lesson-room, her beauty struck him so powerfully, 
that even while ignorant as to who this phenomenon 
of female loveliness might be, but supposing her to 
be a visitor to his lady mother, he resolved to devote 
such energies as he possessed to the task of winning 
her, and making her the offer of his hand and heart. 
When he learnt from Lady Claremont that the lady 
whom he had encountered was “ only Miss Hamlin, 
the governess of his sisters,” Lionel Claremont— 
with the loose licentiousness of military morals— 
flattered himself that he need not trouble himself to 
go through any process of wooing, or formal offer 
of marriage—he could win “the girls’ governess” 
another way. 

With this object, on which he was desperately in- 
tent, he called his valet Rawlins into council, gave 
him a carte blanche how to act, and supplied him with 
money plentifully ; as to its expenditure stipulating 
only that he should get Amy away, and secured 
in some retreat where she should be in his power. 

Incredible as such a thing may in these days seem 
to be, Rawlins actually succeeded in accomplishing 
thi:— bducting Amy forcibly, and placing her in 
continement, in a secluded house, kept by a female 
relative of his own, in the country. 

But chance had favoured this scheme not a little. 
Lady Claremont had sent her daughters, thinking 
they were requiring a change of air, to their country 
residence, and their governess had to accompany 
them. 

Raymond Welsley had, amongst his other discov- 
eries, learnt that Amy was—unknown to everyone 
but himself—a governess in the family of Lord and 
Lady Claremont—but he feared to compromise or 
distress her by calling on her while in Grosvenor 
Square, for Raymond had really loved her from the 
first, and shrank from anything that might cause her 
pain. When he found that she had gone to the 
country residence of the Claremonts, he quickly fol- 
lowed. He sent her a note, entreating for an inter- 
view, in which he skilfully introduced an allusion to 
Sir Arthur, respecting whom, he said, he had some 
information to give her, thinking that anything re- 
lating to Arthur would be sure to make Amy accede to 
his request for an interview. 

He judged rightly. Amy gave Raymond Welsley 
an appointment to meet him in the grounds attached 
to the house. Here Raymond made her a passionate 
offer of his hand and heart, as he had, indeed, done 
once before at The Lindens. He did more; he in- 
formed Amy that Sir Arthur was under an engage- 
ment to marry Edith at the end of the “ season ;” and 
pleaded his cause so powerfully, that the girl’s ago- 
nised and cruelly-betrayed heart almost turned to 
him. At the close of theirinterview Amy had given 
Raymond a promise that within a week she would 
give him the answer to his suit, and tell him whether 
she would accept or decline his offer. 

Returning from this interview alone through the 
grounds, she had been waylaid by Rawlins—“ chlo- 
roformed,” as he afterwards informed his employer 
—and carried off senseless, and committed to the 
custody of Rawlins’s relative. 

It would be a sad world, indeed, if favouring 
chances did not sometimes occur to the innocent and 
the good as well as to the crafty and the wicked. 
Anda chance did occur to Amy, thus terribly en- 
trapped to her dishonour. 

Mrs. Thomas—so was Rawlins’s relative named— 
was a woman, indeed, in shape, but hideous as a 
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Calmuck in feature, and terrible as a tiger in heart. | 


She had two all-powerful passions—one the love of 
money, the other the love of drink. 

Rawlins, on giving Amy into her custody, had paid 
her well, and promised her much more money for 
keeping her prisoner secure until the arrival of Mr. 
Lionel. But in the joy of her cruel heart at so much 
good fortune happening to her, Mrs. Thomas could 
not refrain from indulging in her dominant propen- 
sity for drink. 

She indulged in it so unrestrainedly that Amy be- 
gan, even amidst the weight of desolation and despair 
which was pressing upon her, to see a glimmer of 
hope. Sbe even encouraged Mrs. Thomas, who 
needed very little encouragement, to indulge ; and 
so, when her gaoler, after a long visit to her in her 
room, had sat down in a chair and fallen asleep, as a 
result of her potations, Amy saw that the moment 
had come for her to make an effort to effect her es- 
cape from the dismal doom preparing for her. Swiftly, 
yet stealthily, she possessed herself of Mrs. Thomas’s 
keys; swiftly and stealthily she crept out of the 
accursed house; and swiftly she sped away from 
it, whither she scarcely knew. Instinctively, how- 
ever, she took a direction through the fields and 
woods surrounding her late prison-house, which led 
her to the high road. 

Here she paused to breathe, and consider what 
course to pursue; and at this juncture a country 
light cart, with a farmer driving it, came by. She 

rf at in it, and the man’s good nature readily 
accorded it, for he saw she was a woman—a young 
and pretty woman—almost sinking from fatigue. 

Amy was free! She made her way as quickly as 
possible back to the country residence of the Clare- 
monts whence she had been abducted by Mr. 
Lionel’s valet ; but, on her arrival there, found that 
her pupils had been removed again totown. Thither 
she at once proceeded, startling Lionel Claremont, 
whom she met in the hall, into a fierce execration on 
Rawlins for not keeping his prisoner safely until he 
should have come to visit her, which he was that 
very day intending to do. 

He changed his plan instantly. While Amy has- 
tened to her own room to change her soiled dress be- 
fore presenting herself to Lady Claremont, Lionel 
sought his mother, and told her a tale to account for 
her governess’s disappearance, which, Lady Clare- 
nont said, left her no alternative but to discharge 
her at once. 

Amy, on presenting herself to her ladyship, was 
civilly told that she must not consider herself any 
longer the young ladies’ governess; her conduct was 
disgraceful and could not be tolerated, and so, paying 
her the arrears of salary due, Lady Claremont dis- 
missed her from her presence requesting her to have 
her things taken away as quickly as possible. 

No remonstrance —no explanation—was permitted, 
or would be listened to; and so, once more, Amy’s 
cruel fate seemed to have shut out every ray of hope. 

Once more homeless in the midst of ten thousand 
homes, Amy, when she had somewhat recovered from 
the excitement of her interview with Lady Clare- 
mont, aud her removal into the apartments she had 
occupied before her engagement by her ladyship, sat 
sadly thinking over the difficulties and dangers of 
her position. Was there no friend living to whom 
she could turn? Yes, she thought there was one— 
Edith. Raymond had told her that Edith was in 
London, at Sir Arthur’s town residence. She would 
go there privately, and surely Edith would be able 
to advise and assist her. 

Edith received her with the impressive show of 
affectionate friendship which she had always as- 
sumed, although an envious pang shot through her 
heart on seeing how much more beautiful Amy had 
become than she had been at the Lindens ; for there 
isa kind of beavty which sorrow developes and in- 
tensifies; and such was Amy’s. 

She told her of the persecution and violence to 
which she had been subjected by Lord Lionel Clare- 
mont, and explained her present position, asking 
Edith’s advice as to her future course of action. The 
false friend saw nothing better than to continue as she 
had begun; and calculating that Amy might dread— 
which in reality she did—being discovered by Lionel 
Claremont, urged her to at once change her name, 
as a means of baffling any pursuit of her by him; ad- 
ding that Sir Arthur had more than once spoken to 
herself on the subject, expressing his annoyance that 
she still continued to bear his family name. This 
cunningly-barbed arrow told, and Amy decided with 
an aching heart to accept the name which Edith sug- 
gested to her to assume. 

It was that of Miss Vale’; and, as Miss Vale, Edith 
pledged herself to use her influence in obtaining em- 
ployment for Amy, as a governess, with a friend of 
her own—a Mrs. Netson. Then Edith told her of 
her own engagement to Sir Arthur, boldly assur- 
ing her tl.at everything was settled for the marriage 
except naming the day. 






The heart of Amy, already full to bursting, could 
bear no more. She arose to depart, and Edith, who 
| bad, during the interview, dreaded the arrival of Sir 
| Arthur, with secret joy saw her to the door, and even 

accompanied her into the corridor. Here her fears 
lest Sir Arthur should arrive before Amy departed, 
were realised—he came in the instant Amy and 
| Edith reached the corridor ; but the terror Edith felt 
| on the score of Sir Arthur’s possible recognition, and 
consequent explanation with Amy, was groundless. 
She had become so greatly altered in dress and gene- 


| ral appearance that he passed them both, with merely 


a bow to Edith, and entered the drawing-room to 
await her coming. 

Edith did not enter the drawing-room, however. 

The situation of affairs was too urgent to permit a 
moment to be lost, now that Amy was in London and 
could at any time she chose call at Hamlin House, 
as she had done that morning. Edith resolved toact 
swiftly now. She therefore retired to her boudoir, 
and wrote two notes—one to her brother Raymond, 
urging him to come to her immediately, as she had 
important news to give him respecting Amy ; and the 
other to Lord Lionel Claremont, informing him that 
she could materially assist his views respecting Lady 
Claremont’s late governess. In writing these notes 
her double objects were—to spur on Raymond to 
marry Amy, and so get her out of Sir Arthur's reach, 
should he ever relent or learn the truth respecting 
her; and, should Raymond not be able to win Amy’s 
consent to marry him, then that Lord Lionel Clare- 
mont, on being informed of her present whereabouts, 
might once more get her into his power. 
_ So remorseless in the pursuit of herown ambitious 
schemes was Edith now become, that this cruelly re- 
volting plan to break the heart and destroy the life- 
happiness of one whom she had induced to believe 
firmly in her sisterly affection and friendship, actually 
gave her a feeling of triumphant satisfaction at its 
diabolical ingenuity! With malignant joy, she flat- 
tered herself that it could not fail. 

In her own words, she was resolved to win with 
any weapons and by any means. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Wr must now turn our attention to the fortunes of 
Sir Frederick. 

As Grey, Sir Frederick’s valet, stated, on his re- 
turn to the Lindens, the baronet’s journey to Salerno 
had been performed without incident. 

On the morning subsequent to his arrival at that 
place, however, a simple-looking peasant, had called 
upon him witha note, without signature which stated 
that the bearer would conduct him to a rendezvous 
with the brigand chief. The note concluded by warn- 
ing him to beware of treachery, as such a contingeucy 
would be provided for. It also promised that if he 
came in good faith, Sir Frederick’s person should be 
respected and his safety guaranteed. 

Under these circumstances, the baronet determined 
to go in person to his brother’s rescue. 

He removed from his person his watch and other 
valuables, retaining only a purse not very well filled. 
His papers and money he secured on the person of his 
faithful valet, and with him and the guide then set 
out for the rendezvous appointed. 

“I'm afraid you ought to have stayed at the inn, Sir 
Frederick, and let me go on alone,” said Grey, anx- 
iously, as they rode along. ‘ Had you not better go 
back now?” 

“ Hush, Grey, don’t call me by my title,” returned 
the baronet. “ I wish to appear as my brother's agent, 
you know. I do not desire to give them any induce- 
ments to capture me!” 

The valet gave a quick glance towards the guide, 
and answered: 

“ But that simple-looking peasant don’t understand 
English, I am sure, sir.” 

* { dare say not, but he may be acquaiated with 
English titles, for all that. Simpleas he looks, Grey, 
he is one of the brigands, or I am greatly mis- 
taken !” 

Grey uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“And as to going back, Grey,” continued the 
baronet, “that would be foolish. I have heard, in 
Naples and elsewhere, that this brigand, bad as he 
is, always respects the persons of ransom-bearers, and 
always keeps his word. He guarantees my safety if I 
am not treacherous, so we are safe. This little jour- 
ney, With its spice of adventure, will give you some- 
thing to talk about when you return to the Lindens,” 
added Sir Frederick, with a smile. 

The valet shook his head, saying: 

“I’m sure I hope it’ll all turn out right, sir, and I 
don’t see why it shouldn’t, when they say the brigand 
chief prides himself on never having broken his word ; 
still I feel anxious. You can never depend on a bad 
man!” 

For some time the little party rode on in silence. 

At length, after some hours’ ride, they came to a 





wild gorge between high bills, There was a profu- 





sion of shrubbery, mingled with trees and rocks, nq 
at the bottom of the gorge rolled a swift mountaiy. 
stream which here and there broke into small catg. 
racts, 

“This is the spot !” declared the guide, in Itatian 
halting. “The chief will see you here, signor, I 
will step back a little with your servant, for the chief 
would speak to you alone!” 

Grey hesitated about retiring to a little distance 
but his master said: ? 

“Go with him, Grey. Have no fears. You needn't 
go out of sight, you know. Remember that the cap- 
tain has a reputation for keeping his word, and that 
you and I are safe.” 

“Shall I transfer the money and papers to you 
now, sir?” 

“No, keep them till I call you. It might be better 
if T should appear to have nothing with me. Now 

oO ”» 


With a heavy heart, Grey followed the gnide to 
the shadow of some trees a few rods distant, but 
he took good care to keep in full view of his beloved 
master. 

The baronet dismounted, throwing the bridle of 
his horse over a bush near at hand, and awaited ap 
interview with the dreaded brigand. 

He had not long to wait. 

Grey had no sooner dismounted and taken his 
position near the guide, than the latter uttered a 
loud shrill whistle, which was evidently a signal, 
It was immediately answered by a similar sound, 
and the next moment a man came out from amongst 
the dense shrubbery and advanced towards Sir Frede- 
rick. 

The new-comer was a dark-faced Italian, with 
a sinister countenance, whose expression seemed 
treacherous. His dress was modelled somewhat 
after the style usually affected by the Calabrian bri- 
gands, his hat being tall and pointed, and adorned by 
a long, straight feather, and his jacket being of black 
velvet made in the jauntiest fashion. It was open in 
front, displaying a ruffled shirt-front of the finest 
linen, and his other garments were equally costly 
and unique. Suspended from his waist by chains of 
wrought silver were a bugle and whistle, both also 
of silver. From his belt protruded several costly 
weapons, which appeared to be worn more for orna- 
ment than for use. 

All this Sir Frederick observed at a glance. 

“Do you speak Italian, signor?” asked the bri- 
gand, in that language, pausing in front of the baro- 
net. 

Sir Frederick replied in the affirmative. 

“ Your name?” 

“ Frederick Haughton,” replied the baronet, truth- 
fnlly, giving his first and middle names. “I am an 
agent to treat with you for the release uf your pri- 
soner, Colonel Hamlin.” 

“You are not a milor?” asked the fellow, doubt- 
fully. eyeing the noble face and form of the baronet 
with keen scrutiny. 

“Tam not. You are the brigand chief, Gueveno, 
I suppose ?” 

“No, signor. Tao captain has gone away for a 
few weeks. I am the first-lieutenant, and in his ab- 
sence I take command. I am called Arvelo. Iau, 
of course, empowered in the captain’s absence to 
transact business in his name, and can free your 
friend at the moment the ransom demanded for his 
release is paid into my hands. You will pay the 
ransom demanded for the Inglese ?” 

“T must first see him—see if he is safe and well,” 
responded Sir Frederick. 

“Have you the money with you?” demanded 
Arvelo. F 

‘“‘T am prepared to pay it,” replied Sir Frederick, 
evasively. ‘ Let me see the Inglese, and I will then 
make the necessary arrangements for his release!’ 

The brigand hesitated, glanced at Sir Frederick 
and at his valet, who bad been drawn by the guide 
still further into the shadow of the trees, and finally 
he blew his whistle. , 

It was answered by the appearance of another bri- 
gand from the shrubbery, leading an Englishman, 
whose arms were bound behind him. . 

This Englishman was almost a counterpart of Sit 
Frederick Hamlin, with the exception of his dress. 
The two gentlemen might have been taken for twin 
brothers. 

he new comer was conducted to Sir Frederick, 
at sight of whom he uttered a cry of joy and sprang 
to his embrace. 

The emotion with which they greeted each other 
seemed to arouse the suspicious of Arvelo, and Sit 
Frederick endeavoured to regain his calmness 49 he 
said: 

“T have come to ransom you, William. 
concealed my identity from these scoundrels, 
they should not take me captive too.” ? 1 

“You should not have come at all,” said Colone 
Hamlin, anxiously. “You have incurred » gre 
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deal of risk by doing so. Couldn’t you send a ser- 
vant?” 

“] have represented myself almost as one,” re- 
sponded Sir Frederick. “Have they treated you 

a1 2” 

a” * captain did,” was the reply. ‘ He has gone 
off somewhere now—to Naples, I think, in disguise, 
and this Arvelo has not been so complacent to me. I 
bave lost my health and spirits in theirdungeons. I 
an but the wreck of what I was. Indeed, Frederick, 
I think I am going to die——”’ 

“Nonsense, William!” interrupted the baronet. 
« We'll nurse you up at the Lindens. You want Amy 
and Arthur to cheer you. I will now make the ne- 
cessary arrangements for your freedom. Ah! how 
those fellows scowl at us !” 

He stepped forward arm-in-arm with his brother, 
and was about to speak to Arvelo, when a clear 
pugle blast rang through the gorge. 

The next moment a body of soldiers appeared in 
full view. 

“Betrayed! betrayed!” cried Arvelo and his com- 

nions. “Ho, there! my brave fellows!” 

As he uttered the call, Arvelo blew a blast upon 
his bugle, and the gorge seemed suddenly alive with 
brigands. 

“Death to the traitor !” cried a dozen vojces, and a 
dozen reports of carbines gave emphasis to their 
words. 

Sir Frederick and his brother fell to the ground. 

The soldiers advanced, and the bandits, the pea- 
sant-looking guide included, made ‘a hasty retreat. 
They were pursued and fired at, but most of them 
succeeded in making good their escape. 

As Grey had said, on seeing his master fall, he had 
joined the soldiers in their pursuit of the bandits, and, 
on his return, had found most of the wounded and 
dead bodies removed. 

Among those removed was Sir Frederick Hamlin. 

The brigands had returned to remove their dead, 
had discovered that the baronet was alive, but badly 
wounded in the head, and had also discovered that 
Colonel Hamlin was dead. 

Asa last expression of their malignity, and also 
to give the idea that they were in no haste to flee 
from the soldiers, they had, on their return, delibe- 
rately stripped Colonel Hamlin’s body of its clothing 
aud the few valuables he had been permitted to re- 
tain, Someone kinder than the rest had then thrown 
an old garment over him. 

It was, therefore, the body of Colonel Hamlin that 
Grey had taken home. It was the body of Colonel 
Hamlin that Arthur and Amy had wept over, mourn- 
ing the supposed loss of a father. 

Retreating hastily with their dead and wounded, 
the brigands made their way in a direction opposite 
tothat in which they had lured the soldiers, and soon 
came to a secluded spot, where their horses were 
awaiting them under the guardianship of several 
brigands. 

Sir Frederick was tied to one of the horses, the 
wounded brigands were secured in the same way, as 
were alse the dead whom they had brought with 
them. The bandits mounted, and all were soon pro- 
ceeding rapidly to the southward. 

Two hours later they arrived at a range of hills, 
divided by gorges and mountain torrents. In a se- 
cluded dell among these hills they dismounted, turn- 
ing their horses loose to graze, and continued their 
journey on foot. 

Sir Frederick, still insensible, was carried on the 
back of one of the brigands. 

Continuing their way up along the bank of one of 
the streams, they at length paused before a jagged 
cliff, whose face was dotted with clumps of bushes. 
Pushing aside one of these clumps, and uttering a 
shrill cry asa signal to some concealed guard, Ar- 
velo disappeared within an aperture just large enough 
toadinit his body, aud which had been effectually 
hidden by the bushes. 

His example was followed by his companions, the 
last of the company carefully replacing the bushes in 
their former position. 

The brigands passed along a narrow and dark pas- 
sage, which seemed to slope downwards, and sud- 
denly emerged into a large and magnificent cavern. 

The walls were rough, and decorated with gay 
lamps anda plentiful supply of candles, all lighted. 
The uneven floor was cleanly swept, and at one side 
of the chamber was a fireplace skilfully hollowed 
out of the rock. It was so contrived as not to per- 
nut any perceptible smoke to escape. 

n the centre of the cave was a long table, on 
which were bottles of wine, packs of cards, «ce. 
Around the tables were chairs and wooden settles, 
and benches were placed against the rocky walls. 

Atthe farther end the cavern branched off into 
humerous smaller caves, many of them the work of 
as, and off the main cave were dungeon-like cells, 
Proviled with doors, which were intended for the use 
of prisoners, 





The main cavern was occupied by a score or more 
of brigands, engaged in various idle pursuits, who 
welcomed their companions with loud shouts of joy, 
which were changed to exclamations of grief as they 
beheld their dead and wounded companions. 

Arvelospeedily made them aware of his misfortunes, 
and they then proceeded to care for the wounded. 

The senseless body of Sir Frederick was laid upon 
a bench and attracted no attention until every brigand 
had been duly cared for. 

“ Our prisoner must be attended to,” then declared 
the lieutenant. “ We must dress his wound without 
further delay. Ho, there, Giorgio! you are the best 
doctor in the band—you shall attend to him!” 

Giorgio, a sinister-looking fellow of middle age, 
stepped forward, and shook his head, saying : 

“He betrayed us, and I say let us kill him; the 
blood of our slain calls for vengeance!” 

“ Kill him! kill him !” cried a score of fierce voices. 
“ Kill the treacherous Inglese!” 

A dozen men stepped forward to execute the will 
of their comrades. 

* Back all!” cried Arvelo, waving his hand. “ You 
kuow well the rules of the band. No prisoner 
can be killed without the consent of the captain. 
You must, therefore, wait until his return before 
touching our captive. Do you suppose I would have 
ordered hiim to be brought to the retreat to be killed ? 
Would I not have had him killed on the spot when I 
found he was alive?” 

The men replied by a low sullen murmur. 

“Look you,” continued Arvelo, pointing to the 
form of the baronet. “Our prisoner is no common 
man. He must be amilor. We will restore him to 
health, and take our vengeance by demanding an im- 
mense ransom. When we get the ransom we’ll talk 
of vengeance.” 

The brigands greeted this speech with cheers. 

“So, then, Giorgio,” said the lieutenant, turning to 
that personage,“ you shall not be baulked of the re- 
venge you crave. Prepare to gain it by restoring 
him to health.” ~ 

Giorgio assented, and proceeded to. examine the 
wound of the prisoner. 

He discovered thata ball had entered the baronet’s 
skull, and that a piece of bone was pressed inward in 
such a way as to rest upon the brain. His know- 
ledge of surgery was extremely limited, but he 
managed to extract the ball, although so clumsily 
that Sir Frederick regained his consciousness by 
force of extreme agony. He then bound up the 
prisoner’s head with a linen bandage, and contem- 
plated the result of his work with intense satisfac- 
tion. 

“Do you feel better now?” he asked, as Sir Fre- 
derick made an effort to rise. 

The only reply he received was a vacant, wonder- 
ing stare. 

Giorgio regarded the flushed countenance of the 
prisoner a moment, and thengfelt his pulse, saying: 

“ 'The Inglese has a fever coming on. Better put 
him out of the way, Arvelo, than to have him make 
so much trouble.” 

“ You forget the laws of the band,” responded the 
lieutenant. “Besides, I don’t want him to die. He 
is the cause of my cousin’s death at the hands of the 
soldiers, and he shall live to give me my revenge. 
‘ako care of him, then, Giorgio. Nurse him well. 
You shall have your reward.” 

“Tam no woman that I should nurse him,” grum- 
bled Giorgio. ‘I like the fight, the retreat, the ex- 
citement of conflict, not the monotony of being a sick 
man’s nurse, and that man my enemy.” 

Arvelo was thoughtful a moment, and then said: 

“ Well, well, my wife shall wait upon him. She 
will nurse him so that he will soon be well. She 
knows the properties of all the medicinal herbs, and 
has once or twice cured me of a dangerous fever. 
Lay him back on the settle, Giorgio, aud go you for 
Pepita, while I examine his garments and find out 
who he is.” 

Giorgio disappeared in the direction of one of the 
inner caverns, while Arvelo made a rigid examina- 
tion of the baronet’s garments. 

Of course he found nothing. 

“Tam sure he is a milor,” declared Arvelo, when 
he had concluded the search. “He has not a scrap 

f paper, and but little money on his person. So 
much care looks suspicious. We will leave him to 
the captain when he comes, boys. ‘The captain has 
English blood in him, ard he can probatly tell us 
who our prisoner is. Ab! here comes Popita.” 

As he spoke Giorgio returned, followed by a woman 
—Arvelo’s wife. 

(To be continued.) 








NationaL Epucation.—At a public meeting in 
favour of the National Educational League, held in 
Leeds, it was shown that the programme of tho 
league was to secure a good education to every child 





in the kingdom, and that the originators of the league 
were not secularists, but were unsectarian. It was 
determined to support the local branch of the league, 
it being contended that denominationalism had not 
nearly occupied the ground of education, but that 
there was ample scope left for both systems to work 
side by side. 

Mr, A. R. Sporrorp, the librarian of the National 
Library at Washington, states that there is not a li- 
brary in that country which hag yet reached the 
number of 200,000 volumes, altholish there are not 
less than twenty in Europe which can claim that 
number. The ten largest of American public collec- 
tions of books are, the National Library, 185,000; 
Boston City, 153,000; Astor, 138,000 ; Harvard Uol- 
lege, 118,000; Mercantile, of New York, 104,000; 
Atheneum, of Boston, 100,000 ; Philadelphia, 85,000 ; 
New York State, 76,000 ; New York Society, 57,000; 
and Yale College, 50,000. Some months ago, Dr. 
James Rush bequeathed to the Philadelphia Library 
the sum of 1,000,000 dollars, to be expended in books; 
and the stockholders recently accepted the gift by 
the small majority of five votes. 





EVELYN’S PLOT. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Oh, it was monstrous—monstrous! 

Methought the billows spoke and told me of it, 
The wind did sing it to me, and the thunder— 
That decp and dreadful organ-pipe—pronounced 
The name ! Shakespeare. 





“Tr is well,” Mordaunt’s strange visitor replied, 
“it is well. Allis over now; the last trying strug- 
gle past—the last shadow flitted away. Now Ican 
speak without scruple—act without remorse. Basil, 
listen. I will confess the truth; I have no shame left 
now. I could speak before a whole world what I have 
tosay. You, and youalone, have been the day-dream, 
the love, the idol—the base, unworthy idol—of my life. 
I, the courted, the petted, the once beautiful and 
wealthy child of idolising parents, the cherished sister 
of a wise and noble brother, lavished the whole trea- 
sure of a woman’s love on you. I resented, I resisted 
the warnings of a father and brother. I did all but 
rebel against their power. And when the noble heart 
and true love of another had, at last, won on me to 
consent to be a bride—when the smiles of children 
and the love of a husband gilded my home in after 
days, and I had, at last, some chance of tasting peace 
and happiness—then you came once more, and poi- 
soned every hope, every feeling. You wrought misery 
tomany. Why did you do this, if you did uot love 
me?” 

“That is easily explained,” he said, calmly. “I 
had strong reasons for wishing to marry a girl with 
a good fortune and high connections. I hated most 
cordially the man who was the favourite of your bro- 
ther, and I made a deep vow of vengeance against 
them both, when I was at length refused and dis- 
carded by them. And that vow began to be carried 
out when you did me the favour to elope with me; 
it was carried out when the sure, if distant, prospect 
of ruin stared your brother in the face; it was car- 
ried out when his child was taken from him, his best- 
loved child—when a deadly disease attacked him— 
when disgrace was fast falling on him, and weighing 
him to the very earth. All this was a foretaste of the 
revenge thatI had sworn to accomplish. And there 
is yet more to come. My full measure is soon to run 
over. Father, son, grandchildren, shall all taste of 
the bitterness that they mingled in my cup. They 
scorned me. ‘The world shall scorn and loathe their 
very name. Now, do you understand me ?” 

“ And you have no fear?” 

“None.” 

“ No fear of God ?” 

“T never knew Him.” 

“ Nor of man ?” 

““T despise his power. 

The woman gazed calmly on him. 

“Then,” she said, “then listen tome. The ven- 
geance of the Almighty skallcome down like hail on 
your head, and the hatred and scorn that you have 
striven to cast on the innocent shall recoil with double 
force on you. Even now, you are in my power. I 
know some of your secrets, though not all.” 

“ Indeed?” he said, scornfully, “indeed? Methinks 
they must rest only on the word of a disgraced and 
guilty woman, and will meet with little credit, what- 
ever they may be. May I ask their nature ?” 

“ No,” she said, “no. Iam not so foolishly trust- 
ful as to place myself or the secrets in your power. 
But yet there is one token that may, perhaps, bring 
some conviction toyou. Do you remember the Indian 
jewel, the magic ring r° 

The man’s face changed. 
over it for an instant. 

‘What of that?” he said, “ what of that ? 
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mere tale. "Who would believe you? I am not to 
bo so easily daunted by shadows as you appear to 
think. Who would believe the tale at this distance 
of time?” 

“Many,” she said, “many, when joined to your 
own handwriting. Fool! Have you forgotten so 
soon ?” 

And she laughed scornfully. 

His lips grew ashen for an instant. 
kept his self-possession. 

“An idle tale—an idle tale,” he repeated. “ And 
one that would criminate yourself far more than me. 
I despise such folly.” 

“Do you?” she said, “do you? Then, like many 
others, you blind your eyes to the pit thatis open for 
you. Man, I can blast you at a word—if I but speak 
that word; and I swear that, unless you spare my— 
that is, those who are most dear to me by the ties 
of blood and affection—you shall not escape! I do 
not know to the full your plans and your crimes, but, 
at least, lam privy to what can bring you to——” 

“To what?” he interrupted, scornfully, “to 
what? Merely to the reprobation of those whose 
opinion I value as I would the whistle of yonder 
wind. You can but prove that I wished a certain 
deed to be done, which was never effected. There 
is no punishment for that! And as to my plans, I 
can at once enlighten you as to their nature. The 
revenge that I meditated is nearly at its height. One 
—two—nay, three of the victims are levelled with the 
dust. Others, the last of the hated race, are on the 
verge of ruin and disgrace. And no human power 
—no fear for my own future in this world or the 
next, shall avail to snatch them from me! Now, do 
yon comprehend me, Gertrude ?” 

The woman started at the familiar name, and a 
shiver ran through her whole frame. 

“T have but little more to say,” she suddenly 
broke forth; “but one more warning to give you. 
There was one who knew your secret, and who, in 
mercy to me—(the noble-hearted one!)—in mercy to 
the weakness of his wretched—but no, I dare not 
speak t!iat word!” she added, with a shudder. 
“ What I would say is, that he knew your secret, and 
that he lives!” 

And the words were hissed out in Basil’s ears like 
the threatening of a serpent’s sting. 

He started violently. 

“Tie? Do youmean your——?” 

She waved her hand impatiently. 

“Yes; I mean bhim—the true and noble man who 
knew and yet pardoned your crime! I saw him once. 
He is changed—much chanzed ; but still, he lives.” 

Basil Mordaunt thought for a brief instant. 

“ And how do you kuow this ?” 

“It matters not. He whom we so deeply injured 
lives, and vengeance is at hand! Man, be warned 
and repent e 

And ere he was aware of her purpose, she had 
glided from the room with the swiftness and noise- 
lessness of a spectre. One moment's half-stupefied 
pause, and then Basil rushed after the fugitive visi- 
tant with a speed almost equal to her own. But 
the moment he had snatched up his hat, and opened 
the hall-door, had sufficed for the disappearance of 
and he strode angrily to the cor- 
ner of the square, where he fancied he could see her 
tall figure still standing, as if in uncertainty. 

He was not mistaken. There was a veiled female 
form watching the lights in his splendid house and 
his own hasty progress. Hesnatched her hand with 
eager, unhesitating violence. 

“ Gertrude ! come back! I would speak with you! 
We caunot part thus!” 

The woman did not speak, but quickly and unre- 
sistingly obeyed his behest; and in a few more mi- 
nutes the two were in the full blaze of the library 
lights, and then she threw back her veil. Basil fell 
back in his chair as if he had seen a death’s-head, 
aud a faint groan escaped him. 

“Am | possessed?” he said; “mad—dreaming! 
lt was her—Gertrude! and now in 

“It is Helen,” said the woman, who was none 
other than the mistress of the lone dwelling where 

e injured stranger had been conveyed. 

“ Basil, you are not dreaming; but you were and 
are possessed by evil spirits, and are watched by 
those you know not of, aud who are preparing for 
your punishment. Lsaw that unhappy one enter and 
leave your dwelling. Now it is my turn to speak my 
Listen: Basil, I am a fool—I know it— 
1 feel it! But, still, a woman’s love is a strange and 
unconquerable passion in such a nature as mine. 
And— idiot, contemptible idiot that I am!—I cannot 
quite forget the past—I cannot forget that our earlier 
days were days of happiness and of love!” 

For a moment Basil's lip wore its usual sneering 
smile, and his foot stamped impatiently. But then 


But still he 
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the strange guest ; 














warning ! 


a change came over his mood, and he looked up with 
a softened giance. 


“Helen,” he said, gently, “ Helen, you scarcely 





do me or yourself justice. But you forget also that 
we are now of an age to look with calmness and 
sense on the past. It is true that I did feel for you 
what I have never felt for any other woman—that 
you are the only one I ever loved !” 

She waved her hand impatiently. 

“Hush!” she said, “hush! No falsehoods can 
avail you now—none! Iam no weak fool to credit 
such tales. Your conduct has been sufficient proof 
of your feelings. You trifled with me—disgraced 
me in my own eyes—gained over me the power that 
the very knowledge of such disgrace gives to the 
man who has inflicted it! And then, you deserted 
and crushed me in my very heart’s youthful gush of 
tenderness and devotion, when there was a chance of 
winning the rich Gertrude Danvers.” 

“Which chance I always suspected you of frus- 
trating,” he said, bitterly. 

She laughed. 

“T shall neither deny nor acknowledge that 
charge,” she said ; “but, at least, you may be very 
sure that her brother would never have given her 
to you without a further inquiry than your antece- 
dents will bear.. Do you suppose that he would have 
been so easily deceived, when an only sister was 
concerned ?” 

“T supposed that Danvers was rich—well, never 
mind. Goon. I should like to hear what view you 
take of these matters. It may beinstructive in more 
senses than one.” 

She did not appear to heed the sneer, but went on: 

“Then you failed, and you returned to me fora 
brief space ; but, as I soon found, only to carry out 
your other plans—your plan of ruining the honour, 
the happiness, and the peace of her you had courted, 
and of all connected with her. And yet you say you 
loved me, and me alone!” 

“So I did; nay, I might almost say, so I do,” he 
replied. ‘In any case, | never cared a farthing for 
any other woman, except as an amusement or a con- 
venience. Listen to me, Helen, and be reasonable. 
You accuse me of deserting you for Gertrude Dan- 
vers. What of that? I was not rich enough to 
marry you, the poor, though lovely governess in his 
house. But still, I did prove my preference for you 
over the wealthy girl, who treated you but as a de- 
pendent and an inferior. If I had loved Gertrude, 
should I have courted you? If the governess of Mr. 
Danvers’ little ones had not been more_ attractive 
than Mr. Danvers’ sister, do you think I should have 
bestowed a single thought on the dependent while 
the heiress was near ?” 

The woman's eyes were downeast. He fancied 
that he was making an impression on her feelings, 
and went on yet more rapidly and with more apparent 
fervour: 

“ Again,” he said, “you say that I only returned 
for a brief space, before I won the proud girl from 
her husband’s arms. At least it was some three or 
four years, Helen, that lived in love and happi- 
ness. And had I been rich, had my hopes been 
crowned with success, then I would have married 
you, as I promised andintended. But it would have 
been simple madness—and I had, besides, vowed deep 
and certain revenge, which that would have made 
impossible. Thus yu see that it is not my will, but 
the various circumstances of your fate and mine, 
which have divided us,” 

He stooped forward as he spoke, and would have 
taken her hand, but she drew it back impatiently. 

“ No, no,” she said, “ you mistake—you mistake me 
entirely. You cannot understand a woman’s love ; 
you cannot comprehend a woman’s unselfishness. 
Listen, and see whether it is in your nature to be- 
lieve in, or even to understand, such feelings. When 
I told you that I loved you still, I did not mean with 
the foolish, weak, mad devotion of other years. I 
meant only that the memories of the past, the deep 
tenderness of those past days, had left so deep a 
trace, like the impression on hard granite, and which 
can never be effaced. I would not see you utterly 
ruined, punished, disgraced, as you certainly will be 
if you will not hearken to my warning ; but, as for any 
renewal of such love as the past, any real affection 
for such as you, 1 tell you, Basil Maynard, that I 
would as soon wed or love the wretched beggar that 
haunts my path as one so debased as you.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“'The old nature, | see—the old nature,” he said, 
“ Bitter, proud, and obstinate, as I remember of old.” 

“ No,” she replied, “no. Would that I had ever 
been of the nature I am now, aud then you, at least. 
would never have won my love. But all this is idle, 
absurd. ‘The whole purpose of my coming to-night 
was to say what ! have already said: to bid you re- 
flect before you persist in your plans—to tell you that 
sure and certain ruin awaits you if you carry out the 
villany that is in your heart.” 

“ Strong words, Helen.” 

“True ones, Basil, as you will find to your cost.” 

He was silent for a brief moment. Much, perhaps, 





depended on that instant of. reflection. The fate of 
many, and his own, was trembling in the balance, 

At last he spoke : 

“ Helen,” he said, firmly, “it is too late. I hays 
gone too far. My whole life has been devoted for 
years to this one object. My whole heart and brain 
have been swallowed up in it; and [ cannot, I wij 
not, give it up for the vague fears and threatenings 
of a woman’s brain. It cannot be—at least, not 
unless you can be more explicit than you are at pre- 
sent.” 

And a half inquiring, eager look.came on his face, 

“No,” she said, “no; I cannot trust you enough, 
Basil—I cannot trust you enough. In justice to the 
innocent, I must not put them in the power of the 
guilty. When you have found thetruth and justice of 
my words, then still remember that I gave you time 
to repent and to escape. I have told you enough to 
warn you, and so my errand is done.” 

She rose, lingered one brief moment, as if to give 
him time to repent, then she walked to the dovor, 
paused again, and turned back. 

Basil thought that she had relented, and his face 
wore a well-assumed look of pleasure and happi- 
ness at the idea. 

She approached him slowly. She bent down and 
pressed her cold lips to his brow. 

“ That,” she said, “is my farewell to the past—to 
the Basil Maynard that I loved as few women love; 
but.from this moment all is over, and Basil Mordaunt 
shall have no further word nor thought of tenderness 
nor help from me.” 

The next moment. the closing of the street door 
told him that his visitor was gone. 

His face was pale and gloomy as he resumed his 
seat. The warning voice sounded in his ears. Tho 
look, the very touch of those cold lips, thiilled 
through him like an ice-bolt. But he resolutely shook 
off the weakness. 

“Pshaw!” he muttered, “ pshaw ! the ravings of a 
disappointed woman! It is folly, and worse than 
folly, to regard them. My plans are concluded, and 
the crisis is at hand. I am not to be daunted by a 
half-frantic woman’s tale.” 

And ringing the bell for cigars and lights, he began 
to smoke with the violence of a steam-engine ratuer 
than the calm pleasure which the employment is sup- 
posed to inspire in “‘ Turk, infidel, or heretic,” who 
is a slave to the “ weed.” 

(To be continued.) 





~CHARLES MARKHAM’S LEGACY; 


A STORY OF TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 





“ WELL, Sancho, I suppose this is our future home? 
H’m, old fellow, we’ve been in worse quarters to- 
gether before this. A little old-fashioned in furnish- 
ing, but substantial and comfortable so far ; to-morrow 
we wiil investigate further. In the meantime, where 
is the letter I was to find on the drawing-room man- 
tel-piece on my arrival? Ah! here it is, duly sealed 
and directed ‘Charles Markham, Esq.’ Now for the 
inside.” 

The speaker drew up a capacious arm-chair before 
a ruddy fire, and stretched himself lazily before 
breaking the seal of the large white envelope he held 
in his hand. 

Sancho, an immense Newfoundland dog, rose and 
put his head on his master’s knee, looking most affec- 
tionately into his face. 

The room in which Charles Markham sat wasa 
large drawing-room, whose proportions would have 
made four, at least, of the parlours, boudoirs, or other 
cosy sitting-rooms now in vogue.. The carpets were 
of rich Brussels, well preserved ; heavy crimson cur- 
tains draped the large windows, and the furniture 
was all of solid walnut, covered with crimson velvet. 
There were no knick-knacks scattered about, none ol 
the trifles that fill up the modern etagéres and centre 
tables. Heavy, costly bronzes were upon the mautel- 
pieces, and on the walls were hung a few paintings 
of almost priceless value. 

Had the other rooms of the large house been ex- 
amined, the same tokens of wealth, the same absence 
of fashionable display or frippery of any sort would 
have been marked throughout. But, save in that 
large drawing-room, the whole building was wrapped 
in darkness, locked and secured, dreary with tle 
cell-like gloom and chill that gathers after a iew 
weeks of vacancy. 

The young owner of this mansion, of which he had 
been the inmate one hour, as he sat in the great chair 
before the fire, looked most anlike his surroundings. 
His actual age was twenty-five, but no one woul 
have guessed it, looking into his fair, round face, 
with its well-opened, large blue eyes, masses of yel- 
low curling hair, beardless chin, and sweet, almost 
childlike mouth. He was dressed fashionably and 
expensively, yet without foppery. True, his mule 
were diamonds, his watch-chain of finest gole. his 
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poots of patent leather, and all his travelling array, 

‘Jed in one corner, was of the best quality and 
newest device ; but he looked like one accustomed to 
the use of wealth, and bore gracefully its tokens. His 
was » sunny face, bearing no marks of sorrow or 


a was an orphan, but bereaved so long that it 
was a child’s grief long past, and the fact that he 
was alone in the great world, with a only few dis- 
tant relatives, was no new phase of his existence. 
His father had left him an estate, which, by the care- 
ful management of trusted guardians, had educated 
him, giving him the benefit of a course of study as 
a lawyer, and left him an income sufficient to keep 
asingle man in comfort, with even a margin for 
juxvries, but one that would require to be used fru- 
gally should a family ever look to it for support. 

One month before the evening when Charles Mark- 
ham sat in the blaze of the great fire with Sancho 
peside him, he had been established in a distant city 
asa lawyer, just admitted to the bar, a favourite in 
society, & sunny-faced, light-hearted young man, sin- 
gularly unspoiled by a life of ease. It was before 
his first brief had been presented that he received a 
letter informing him that a great-uncle, of whom he 
had heard so little that he was scarcely aware of his 
existence, had died a bachelor, and left him sole heir 
to half a million and the house, to which he was to 
proceed at once, and read a letter he would find 
awaiting him. 

“Here's the letter, Sancho, and here am I. Now, 
Jet's see, old fellow, what one has got to say to the 
other.” 

As he spoke he broke the seal, and opened the 
broad white sheet. Abruptly, without date or ad- 
dress, the epistle opened : 

“T hated your grandfather, I hated your father, I 
hate you for their sake. Your father told’me once 
that my money would bring a curse, because it was 
made by usury, grinding the face of the poor, op- 
pressing the widow and orphan. It was all made 
so—all, and I leave you the money and the curse.” 

Charles Markham read the document twice in the 
most absolute amazement before he spoke again. 
Then he looked around. the room, and shuddered as 
if with cold. 

“That’s a pleasant legacy, upon my word! Ugh! 
I feel asif the place was haunted. The old heathen! 
I never did him any harm. Who ever heard of such 
away to spite a grandfather? Christmas Eve, too! 
I won't have his money! Iwon’t stay here! I—— 
Why, Sancho, my head is fairly spinning. Let’s gotake 
a walk, old fellow, and get the cobwebs out of my 
brain. Seven o'clock,” he added, consulting his 
watch, “and we have had no supper. Come!” 

The dog shook himself eagerly as if well pleased, 
as his master drew on overcoat and gloves, and pulled 
his travelling collar up over his ears, for he had al- 
ready experienced the piercing cold of the winter 
evening. Closing the front door and pocketing the 
key, the young heir to the uncomfortable legacy was 
soon in the midst of a busy throng of Christmas gift 
seekers, who were crowding the streets, pushing, 
jostling, hurrying, laughing, or scolding, as the hu- 
mour dictated. It was a splendid night; the moon- 
light pouring down on the gaily-dressed crowd, and 
every shop was lighted to its full capacity, and deco- 
rated with all its Christmas attractions. 

A lonely, home-sick ‘feeling oppressed the fair- 
haired youth, ashe mingled in the busy throng, re- 
membering that there was no one whom he might 
bring a Christmas offering, no table where a plate 
would be set for him, no hand or voice to give bim 
greeting on the universal holiday. He ate his lonely 
supper, treated Sancho generously, and then again 
resumed his walk in the streets, where the shops 
seemed most attractive, half-inclined to take a night 
train for his old home, and throw his great-uncle’s 
legacy to the winds. 

It was, perhaps, with some vague idea of ridding 
himself of some of the weight on his heart, that he 
distributed bountifully all the smaller coin in his 
possession amongst the poor children gazing wist- 
fully in the shop windows, and even went in himself 
and purchased two resplendent wax dolls, admired 
by a pair of ragged little girls, sending them home 
Ina state of ecstatic delight to announce that Santa 
Claus himself, with a big dog, met them in the street. 
Not a beggar appealed in vain that night to the 
lonely young man ; and when long after midnight he 
put the key in the lock of his hall door, it was with 
4 far lighter purse than when he went out, although 
> one package was in his hand to indicate a pur- 

ase, 


Sancho, however, had made a more profitable trip, 
for, as they entered the still brilliantly-lighted draw- 
'ng-room, he walked forward and deposited at his 
master’s feet an object which, at the first glance, he 
took to be a large white bird, but which, upon ex- 
‘mination, proved to be a lady’s ermine muff, with 
the silker, cord, which had fastened it around the 





neck, broken. It was a dainty little affair, lined 
with blue silk, with a pocket on the outside, over 
which buttoned a small animal's head with bright 
black eyes. 

Le ba Sancho, you scamp! where did you get 
this ?” 

The dog looked up, wagging his tail, and evidently 
expecting to be praised. 

“Did you pick it up in the street? Good dog! 
Now, I wonder who has lost such a dainty trifle! 
Come, sir, we must examine your spoil to try to find 
an owner.” 

The new interest had quite driven away the re- 
luctance he had felt to passing the remainder of the 
night in the house, and he resumed his seat in the 
great arm-chair, after hastily divesting himself of 
his out-door garments, and began to search the 
pockets of the muff. 

“ A portemonnaie, and a little beauty, too. Let’s 
see the inside—eleven pounds, six shillings, and 
sixpence ; and that’s all; no papers, nocard. What’s 
next? Two paits of kid gloves, small enough for 


Titania. Wéhat’sthis done up sonicely? A jeweller’s, 


box and—oh, Sancho, you thief!—what! a diamond 
ring! A gentleman’s ring, too—but what astone! See 
it flash, you seamp! Let me see! Lettering inside— 
‘M.B. to H.B,’ Just seethat, you rogue! Somebody's 
Christmas present, a gage diamond, too, it is likely. 
But, stay, this. lettering was done at—let me sea,the 
box again—tB-——.and Co., jewellers.’ They will 
know who ordered it, for IL don’t believe they, see 
such stones every days. I never saw such a dia- 
mond.” 


And, indeed, it: was; beantifnl enough to account.|: 


for the young manis admiration. Large and very 
perfect, its shape: wag oval, and in the centre was 
gathered a yellow sliadow that intensified its bril- 
liancy. It was set in four golden claws; which co- 
vered but very. little.eff the stone, thong: the ring 
itself was very heavy of pure gold. It was.a long 
time before Charles Markham. restored) the beautiful 
gem to its box, and again dived into tie muff porket. 

“ Here’sanether pareal,Sanche,, Ribbon, blue as 
azure, and enengh to tiugp abent: temanch muifs. as: 
this. ‘That’sall. Wrreamnetifindiont.any more,.sit, 
until morning, whem we will calli upon Messrs. 
B—— and ©od., andi sem iff they know who bought 
the rings, Come;sitt! liedown, on the hearth-rug, I 
will draw: this sofm nearer to the fire, and’ we will 
sleep ere. Lhave no desire to plunge into any of 
those cold rooms; upstairs this night. Goed-night, 
sir.” 

And, composing himself on a wide, old-fashioned 
sofa, his fair face nestling in #. large velvet cushion 
of deepest crimson, the young man fell sound’ asleep. 

Sancho sat beside him, gravely watching his face, 
until convinced that he was really asleep, and then 
stretched himself out on the rug, spread for his use 
beside the sofa, and was soon sharing the slumber 
earned by a day of railroad riding and an evening of 
walking. 

It was late in the morning before either of the pair 
awoke. The fire was out, but the gas still burned, 
while the shutters, fast closed, excluded any ray of 
daylight. 

Charles looked at once at his watch, gave a long 
whistle of amazement when he found the hands 
pointed to nine o’clock, and was all bustle and acti- 
vity ina moment. It was not long before the shut- 
ters of an upper room were unclosed, and prepara- 
tions for a toilette commenced, the heavy valise un- 
packed, and’finer linen and more elegant garments 
selected to replace the handsome travelling-suit worn 
the day before. 

“There, Sancho, I think I will be presentable to 
Miss M. B.,” said the young man, as, his toilette 
completed, he stood before the mirror in the bed- 
room. “To be sure, my nose is rather scarlet, but 
it would be that anyhow after I had been out a few 
minutes. That is one of the beauties, Sancho, of the 
complexion of a six months’ baby in a full-grown 
man. But it is too late in the day to growl over that. 
Where are my gloves? Ah, here they are! Now, 
my hat. Fetch my cane from the corner, sir. That’s 
a good dog. And now, Sancho, we will get some 
breakfast, and commence the search for M. B.” 

It was past noon when Charles Markham and 
Sancho stood in the drawing-room of an elegant 
residence, waiting for an answer to the question if 
one of the ladies of the house had lost an ermine 
muff. 

“ Will you please step into the sitting-room, sir ?” 
said the servant, returning. “I will show you the 
way.” 

Motioning Sancho to wait in the hall, Charles fol- 
lowed the footman, unaware that he was supposed 
to be some poor man who expected a reward for bis 
services, for the muff had been advertised with the 
promise of liberal remuneration for its return. The 
group in the sitting-room, an old gentleman and 
lady, two young ladies, and a lad of sixteen, all 





looked in amazement at the gentleman following the 
servant. 

The old lady spoke first. 

“Pray be seated, sir. I hope you will pardon us 
for sending for you here ; but we understood John 
to say—my daughter lost a muff yesterday—and— 
perhaps——” 

And here the old gentleman interrupted her. 

“ You saw it advertised, did you not, sir ?” 

“T did not, sir,” said Charles, courteously. “I 
am an entire stranger in your city, and arrived last 
evening. But my dog picked up a muff in the street, 
and I learned from.B——and Co. that a diamond ring 
it contained wagset and marked by them for Miss 
Blake.” 

Here the youngest of the ladies darted forward, a 
tiny, exquisitely: pretty girl, with great hazel eyes, 
brown hair, and peach-like complexion. 

“Harry’s ring! Oh, I amso glad! 
you, sir, so much!’ That is my muff!” 

“Tam sorry itis so soiled,” said Charles, as sho 
unfolded the papers in which he had wrapped it, 
“ but: Sancho must have-found it in the mud, for he 
carries very carefully. And you will pardon my ex- 
amining-the contents, but I could think of no other 
way;to find the owner.” 

“ Pray do not speak of that. Iam so very glad it 
is found.” 

“Do not rise, sir;” said the old gentleman ; ‘I un- 
derstood you to say you were a stranger here. If 
anold resident can be of any service, I should be 
most happy——”’ for he saw at once that the offer of 
the advertised reward would be an insult. 

Charles. caught eagerly at an excuse for intro- 
dneing, himself. The home look and home air of 
everything before him was so welcome in his loneli- 
ness, that to prolong a stay for even five minutes 
seemed.a valued privilege. Sohe told his name first. 

“Pray, may I inquire,” said’ the old lady, “if you 
are related to Rufus Markham, who left here thirty 
yeams ago?—married Mary Weaver, my dear,” she 
explained to her husband. 

“That was my father; my mother’s name was 
Mary Weaver,” said Charles, well pleased. 

“Phen you are-nelated: to Hugh Markham,” said 
the ald gentleman, “who died here a few weeks 


That is my errand to.the city, sir,” said Charles, 
with a. disconsolate expression; “he left me his 
heir.” 


Mr. and Mir, Blake exchanged a glance. 
Markham’s wealth was well known. 

“Sancho and I spent the night in the old house 
last night,” said Charles, “ and I suppose I must find 
a housekeeper andi/some. servants, or else shut it up 
and get lodgings.” 

“ All that in the future. You are our guest to-day 
and to-night at least—unless you have promised to 
eat your Christmas dinner elsewhere.” 

“ No, indeed! Sancho and I would have sought an 
hotel. I would gladly accept your invitation, sir, 
but my dog isa guest I fear would not be welcome 
to ladies.” 

“No fear of that! Maggie here will certainly 
have a welcome for the finder of her muff, and Belle 
has a dog of her own—a superb Newfoundland, at 
present on a visit to a friend in the country. So that 
is all arranged. And now, my young friend, let me 
perform the introduction of my family, since you 
have so kindly introduced yourself. I am Samuel 
Blake, at your service; Mrs. Blake; our eldest daugh- 
ter, Belle ; Maggie, our only other child ; my nephew, 
Gordon Blake, who is spending the holidays with us. 
Gordon, will you take Mr, Markham’s overcoat and 
hat?” 

But opening the door for Gordon to deposit these 
on the hat-rack, was followed by the ory | entrance 
of Sancho, to Charles’s great annoyance. [t was all 
in vain to offer to put him out again; his stay was 
insisted upon ; and Belle, who was as tall, dark, and 
stately as Maggie was petite, fair, and fairy-like, 
took the animal’s splendid head between her small 
hands, looking lovingly into his eyes, as if he recalled 
to her pleasant associations. 

It was a charming day, and in the evening there 
was a party, which was very valuable to Charles, as 
his host took it upon himself to introduce the young 
gentleman to many of the first families in the neigh- 
bourhood, while the whisper of the recent legacy did 
not diminish the sensation caused by his graceful 
bearing and handsome though boyish face, 

There were fair ladies present, and many who 
smiled most sweetly upon our hero, but to his eyes 
none were so fair as “ our only other child, Maggie,” 
with her winsome, gladsome face, and frank, sweet 
manners. He danced with her, and chatted with 
her, every moment seeing some new grace to admire. 

It was late when the family were once more alone, 
and Mr. Blake conducted Charles to the guest cham- 
ber. The next day a family council decided that Mr. 
Markham must stay just where he was until the old 
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house could be properly aired, ora pleasant boarding 
place found. After many discussions, the latter plan 
was finally decided upon, and the old house left in its 
gloomy loneliness. 

It would take too long to tell how Charles Mark- 
ham performed that ever-old, ever-new, performance, 
falling in love. He was so boyish yet, and so frank, 
that it was rather amusing to lookers-on to see how 
openly he did his courting. Flowers, fruit, con- 
fectionery, books, music, poured in upon Miss Maggie, 
who conqueted with him gracefully, and was just 
tantalising enough to keep up his ardour. Five happy 
weeks sped away swiftly. From the grand heights 
of two years’ seniority and a dignified manner, Miss 
Belle looked down upon the lovers, and was the most 
charming third that was ever stationed to play pro- 
priety, becoming so absorbed in her own reveries or 
pursuits that the most open flirting passed utterly 
unheeded. 

It was all like a fairy dream, and Charles was in a 
blissful state of love and hope, when, one evening 
early in February he called upon the Blakes. They 
were all in excitement. A very dear friend, who 
had been abroad upon business, was coming home 
unexpectedly, having met with some great success 
that was certainly a matter of family congratulation. 

“T am sure you will like Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Mark- 
ham,” said Maggie, when they were all discussing 
the subject. “He is so pleasant, and we all feel a 
special a 

“ Maggie!” said Belle, warningly. 

“Well, we do all like him,” pouted Maggie. “I'll 
tell him you are the exception when he comes.” 

“My dear!” this time the old lady spoke, and 
Maggie was silenced. 

Still for a week Mr. Baldwin was the frequent 
subject of conversation, till, without knowing why, 
Charles grew savagely jealous of him. Maggie, with 
perhaps a tiny touch of malice prepense, was con- 








tinually dwelling upon his beauty, accomplishments, 
wit, aud the great interest she felt in him. 

Yet, when the introduction came, Charles could 
but own many of the commendations deserved. He 
was an older man than himself, but a gentleman in 
every sense of the word. All the first evening, 
when both young men seemed on the footing of 
members of the family, Charles watched Maggie. 
Belle held somewhat aloof from the new arrival, but 
Maggie could not welcome him enough. But the 
blow was yet to come. 

“T do not mind telling you,” said the old gentle- 
man, aside to Charles, “ what is as yet a family 
secret. Mr. Baldwin has won away my daughter's 
heart, and I have consented to accept him as a son- 
in-law. We are very glad, for her sake, to have 
the engagement shortened by the unexpected good 
luck in his business venture.” 

“Tt must be Belle,” thought Charles, trying to 
frame the question. 

“Mr. Markham,” said Mr. Baldwin, at that mo- 
ment, “lave you seen these views?” and he passed 
a picture from the table before him with his left hand. 

Charles stared at it as if fascinated. There, upon 
the finger, was the glorious diamond he had found in 
the muff. ‘“ Harry’s ring!” He recalled Maggie's 
delight in its recovery. and the initials, “M. Bb. to 
H. B.”—*“ Margaret Blake to Harry Baldwin,” of 
course. 

For a moment the whole room grew dark, then 
rising, he made some hasty excuse, and went into the 
street. Air he must have, or strangle. 

How he got home he never knew, but.the morning 
light, creeping in, found him in the seat he had taken, 
dazed and bewildered, the night before. 

How he had loved her, and all the time she was 
the affianced wife of another! Coquetry all her win- 
ning ways—falsehood all her half-admitted prefer- 
ences! 








False! How? He had never asked her love, }; 
was too recent an acquaintance for that. He haq 
sought apparently but a friend’s place, and that haq 
been frankly accorded tohim. Well, it was all over; 
he would go away somewhere and try to forget her, 
He wondered jn a vague way if the curse of his 
money was upon him; if the prospect of his great 
wealth had tempted Maggie to forget her absent 
lover for a time, and if she would have wedded his 
fortune if Henry Baldwin had remained away, giving 
him a divided, preoccupied heart for the full deyo- 
tion of his own. Before night, Mrs. Crayton, the 
landlady, was astonished at the departure of her 
handsome young boarder, “bag and baggage,” as 
she expressed it, “paying up to the full quarter the 
rooms were engaged for, like a gentleman as hoe 
was” 

Spring passed, summer, and antumn. Winter was 
drawing her white mantle over the fields and hedges, 
Christmas beauties were being displayed in the win- 
dows, when one evening Mr. Blake announced to his 
family: “I met young Markham in the street to-day !” 

Everybody present looked up, excepting Maggie, 
who looked down. 

“And what do you think he is doing? He has 
taken that great house of his uncle’s and is tufning 
it into an Industrial School, on the model of one he 
saw abroad, for he has been abroad since we saw 
him, and means to put his entire legacy into the fund 
to support it, presenting the whole to the city for a 
Christmas gift.” 

“ Don Quixote!” said Mrs. Baldwin. 

“Well, { don't know about that. We are all aware: 
that the money was made by usury, extortion, and 
various harsh means ; that is a fact. Now, the young 
fellow told me to-day that it was left to him asa 
curse, and he thinks this is the best way to turn it to 
a blessing. I must say I agree with him.” 

‘“« But has he not left himself a living ?’’ queried the 
old lady. 

¢ Not out of that money. His father left him some- 
thing, and he means to open an office ut once, and 
begin the practice of law, his profession. By the 
way, Linvited him to the wedding on Christmas Eve. 
He accepted with positive ecstasy. I never sawa 
man’s face brighten up so in all my life as his did on 
that invitation.” 

Brighten up! 
invitation was; 

“You must certainly come to Belle’s wedding on 
Christmas Eve. She is to make Baldwin a happy 
man on that occasion, aud will be glad to see you 
amengst the guests. You know I hinted something 
of it to you last winter.” 

But before the wedding day Charles made a morn- 
ing call. At first Maggie declared she would never 
see him nor speak to him again, after the rude, abrupt 
way in which he had gone abroad, but at last she 
consented to go down. Mamma and Belle were so 
busy with wedding preparations, that there was no 
oue else to see the visitor. 

What Charles said to make all clear I scarcely 
know; but he learned the heart he coveted was all 
his own, though pride had covered up the fact from 
all others. 

“It was the ring deceived me, Maggie,” pleaced 
the lover, when she scolded him for his mistake. 
“Tt was in your muff.” 

“Well, may not a sister do an errand for another 
sister? I was only carrying it to Belle.” 

“But the lettering, Maggie ?” 

“ The lettering ?” 

“M. B. to H. B.” 

“Well! Mabel Blake to Henry Baldwin.” 

“Mabel! I thought of course your sister's name 
was Isabelle.” 

There was a gay wedding on Christmas Eve, and 
the little bridesmaid wore a new.ring, while upon the 
finger of one guest glittered a diamond of pure water 
—a mate to one worn by the bridegroom. i" 

“The stones were left to the girls by an aunt, 
said Mr. Blake, “to be set fora ring for their hus- 
bands if they ever had them. You will find one 
more in Maggie’s possession, but Belle had her du- 
plicate set for a guard to her wedding ring.’ 

“Four such stones as these!” cried Charles. 

“Yes, they were left by royalty to an ancestress 
of ours, set as ear-rings, but they have been reset 
before this, and will, I trust, long be worn in their 
present shape.” . ¢ 

“ And next Christmas Eve I may give Maggie * 
ring to wear under a guard like Belle’s?” m 

“Whew! Only a year to become a judge! 

Yet itis so understood in the family. Already 
busy needles make dainty articles to lay away 1 
mysterious drawers, and when Charles pays visits to 
the Industrial School, already well filled and in — 
operation, a little figure at his side is often pointe 
out as Mr. Markham’s betrothed. : 

Sancho, let us say, in conclusion, highly approves 
of his master’s choice. 8. A. F. 


We should say so, indeed, for the 
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DANGEROUS GROUND; 
OR, 
SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“Heart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §'c.. $c. 
> 
CHAPTER VIL 
“Tam of a constitution so general, that it consorts and 
fympathiseth with all things; I have no antipathy, or 
zather idiosynerasy, in anything. Those natural repug- 
nances do not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice 
the French, Italian, Spanish, or Dutch.—Religio Medici. 
Tue Countess of Montargis, on receiving an inti- 
mation from her footman to the effect that Miss 
Amanda Garraway was within and at her ladyship’s 
service, descended the steps of the carriage and en- 
tered the house, being shown into the apartment dig- 
uified by the name of drawing-room because it con- 
tained superior articles of furniture carefully covered 
over with brown holland, and was only used on state 
occasions. It was cold and cheerless, and open to a 
charge of dampness. 
, Jane ushered the countess into the room, and apo- 
logised for the momentary absence of her sister, who, 
she said, would wait upon her directly, the fact being 
that Amanda, with pardonable vanity, was desirous 
«f making as favourable an impression upon her lady- 
Sip as she could, and had gone upstairs to change 
her dress and smooth her hair, the visit of the coun- 
tess, being totally unexpected, having caught her in a 
somewhat untidy condition. First impressions are 
everything, and this Amanda kuew well; therefore 
she resolved to give a lady whom she wished to se- 
_ asa patroness no excuse for finding fault with 
er. 
With a slight inclination of the head, the countess 
— Jane’s excuse for her sister’s absence, 
id said : 
M “I can wait,” almost immediately afterwards turn- 
— her back upon her, and examining some badly- 
ne photographs of Jobn Short and his wife, 
Ken upon glass, which, in garish-looking frames, 
adorned the wall opposite the door. 
tecuties this as a hint that her presence was no 
rd required, and that their distinguished visitor 
4S not inclined to enter into conversation, Jane dis- 
Geetly withdrew. 
—_ ladyship was rather above the middle height, 
whieke 4 figure wonderful for its perfect symmetry, 
& ; iwas well set off bya tightly-fitting bodice, 
‘u'y Visible through the ntazy fretwork of amagni- 
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ficent lace shawl. She could not have been less than 
forty years of age, yet her lovely features were in an 
excellent state of preservation, and from their then 
existing beauty! spoke eloquently of the charms of 
the past, which had made her the belle of the season, 
and secured as a husband for her the wealthy Earl of 
Montargis, who had just then succeeded to the title 
by the death of his brother and the mysterious dis- 
appearance of that brother’s son. She was dark as 
the night. Though her complexion was dazzlingly 
white there was a subdued fire in her black, flashing 
eyes, which spoke of the spirit she had always at 
her command when aroused. Her glossy hair was 
like a raven’s plume, and her every motion full of 
grace, elegance, and dignity. 

If her manner was a little less conciliatory than it 
might have been, if she was proud and haughty, and 
did not look with kindly feeling upon those inferior 
to her, perhaps the fault was in her education and 
the associations of her daily life. She did not know 
the meaning of poverty. Suffering had always been 
absent from her home. She possessed the love of 
her husband, who, if he did not realise her ideal in 
every shape, was nevertheless indefatigable in his 
endeavours to render her happy. 

It was with something like contempt, not unmixed 
with wonder, that her ladyship examined the draw- 
ing-room, which John and his wife Jane thought such 
a miracle of good taste and neatness. The tawdry 
German prints, in colours, which hung on the walls, 
she turned from with horror; they contrasted so 
strangely, to her cultivated taste, with the master- 
pieces of ancient and modern art with which the 
Montargis saloons abounded. The members of John 
Short’s family who had called in the aid of the photo- 
grapher to perpetuate their faces were not remark- 
able for their beauty, and when she came to the row 
of family portraits, her ladyship smiled again. 

Certainly the room was clean, for Jane was an 
avowed enemy to dirt, but that was all that could be 
said in its favour. here was more furniture in it 
than it could properly hold, and that was badly ar- 
ranged, while the dull level of inferiority was not 
relieved by a single shrub or flower, and rather ag- 
gravated than not by a few branches of artificial 
roses and chrysanthemums—an odd mixture—which 
were stuck in hideous vases, such as dealers in old 
clothes exchange for left-off articles of wearing ap- 

arel. 

While her ladyship was yet engaged in the con- 
genial task of criticisin, the door opened and Amanda 
made her appearance. She did not make a low cour- 
tesy, such as the Countess of Montargis had expectcd, 


| but with a fearless though respectfal demeanourr 

| advanced to within. a few feet of her visitor, andy 
without any symptom of fear or trembling, begav. 
to speak upon the subject of her ladyship’s visit, ex— 
hibiting therein a self-possession which was astonish- 
ing to the aristocratic critic, who from the appear- 
ance of the house and its surroundings, had expected 

| nothing better at most than a nursery governess or 
an upper servant, ambitious of improving her condi- 
tion. 

“T bee your ladyship’s pardon for keeping you 
| waiting.” exclaimed Amanda. “But I was at the 
| top of the house, going through some accounts for 
my brother-in-law, who is a very good tradesman, 
though a poor mathematician; but we must not be 
hard on those who have not had the advantages of 
education, for if my father had not been rather lavish 
in his expenditure upon me I should not now have 
had the honour of receiving a visit from your lady- 
ship.” 

The countess took a chair, and pointing to another, 
said: 

“ You can sit down. I do not require you tostand 
while you are addressing me.” 

“TJ did not intend to do so,” replied Amanda, 
boldly. “I must apologise again for not asking you 
to be seated, for I may say that I amin my own 
house, and the duty of setting my visitors at their 
ease rests with me. I hope you will not be offended 
at the freedom of my language, Lady Montargis, but 
I can see that you have formed an erroneous esti- 
mate of me, and that you are in doubt as to whether 
I shall or can possibly be a fit companion or in- 
structress for your daughters. I beg to assure you 
that every word I stated in my advertisement is 
strictly matter of fact. I can play, and sing, and 
have a thorough knowledge of French and English, 
thoughI cannot boast of my German, my studies 
in which language having been somewhat elemen- 
tary. I didnot think that I should have been under 
the painful necessity of advertising for an engage- 
ment, but my poor father has been very unfortunate, 
and I cannot burden my brother-in-law with my 
maintenance, for on him the weight devolves.” 

“ Will you allow me to ask you, without thinking 
me impertinent or curious, who and what your friends 
were, at what school you were placed, aud any mat- 
ters of family history concerning yourself which you 
may be disposed to favour me with, as well as the re- 
ferences you are in a position to give me, should I 
determine upon taking you into my service ?” 

“ If you should honour me so far as to engage me, 
Lady Montargis,” said Amanda, witha mildly satiri- 
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cal accent by way of correction, “ you will find Miss 

Gillingham, of Upton Park House, near here, willing 
and able to give you an account of the poor attain- 
ments and powers I possess, and for which I am in- 
debted to her. My father was a farmer on the estate of 
Mr. Merrivale Dashwood, by whom he has been very 
badly treated. The rectorof Nunninton is well ac- 
quainted with us, and when you: mention my father’s 
name, which is Mr. Thomas Garraway, and that of 
my brother-in-law, Mr. John Short,.I think you will 
be told that they are:both guarantees of my respect- 
ability, while I sincerely trust that you will consider 
and find that Miss Gillingham is a sufficient recom- 
mendation for the fitness of the post for which Ihave 
advertised.” 

“T am obliged to you,” answered the countess, who 
had written down thesnames given her upon some 
ivory tablets, whicli: she replaced in a pocket: of 
her dress. “It is as» well not to act hastily im these 
matters, and if you: williallow mea few days tomake 
the necessary inquiries; Miss Garraway, I will not 
fail to communicate-with: you. My girls, I may tell 
you, are two in number, and have never been to 
school. ‘Their late governess has left on account of 
ill-health, and itis owing to the necessity for filling 
up her place that I have, amongst others, replied to 
your public application foremployment., The salary 
I am prepared to give toa competent person is fifty 
pounds a year. I shall drive now to Upton Park 
House. Good morning.” 

There was no bell in the room, and Amanda. was 
obliged to open the door and show tlie countess the 
way out, which act of courtesy she acknowledged by 
an inclination of thehead. Her footman was at the 
street-door, and assisted her into the carriage; which 
quickly drove away, amidst the excitement of the: 
neighbours, who thought that John Shirt. had. been 
having recourse to magic to secure’ so) fashionable 
and distinguished a customer, for her ladyshipacar- 
riage was well known in Nunninton, Montargia:Park 
being only a few miles distant, and the weailtii: and 
grandeur of its inmates a matter of notoriety to all: 

When Amanda returned to her friends site was 
overwhelmed with questions, but she was: discreet 
enough to make evasive replies, and not to speak 
confidently of her ladyship’s visit, the result of which 
was yet problematical. They wished her success, 
but she could see from their manner thatthey thought 
her chance a poor one, 

A fortnight passed, and she heard nothing from 
Montargis Park, which made her spirits sink to the 
lowest possible ebb, more especially as she had not 
received any more applications in answer to her ad- 
vertisement. One morning, however, a letter, bear- 
ing a coronet on the seal, reached her through the 
post, and she was delighted to find that it was 
from the countess, who told her that her reference 
was satisfactory, and that the report she had re- 
ceived from her late school-mistress was such as to 
induce her to offer heran engagement for six months. 
She requested her to come to the Park at her earliest 
convenience, 

Amanda was now able to hold up her head and 
speak with confidence of the future. It was the 
height of her ambition to be independent, and to as- 
sociate with ladies and gentlemen. Who knew but 
that she might make an advantageous match? She 
knew that the Earl of Montargis bad a son, and she 
even Gared to hope that she might find favour in the 
eyes of the young Lord Mayland, who was just of 
age, and likely to be susceptible of feminine charms 
such as she flattered herself she possessed. ‘This 
was a dream which she kept to herself, for she well 
knew that her friends would ridicule her for indulg- 
ing such an ambitious project. 

Farmer Thomas Garraway parted with his daugh- 
ter with regret. He had“been very grave and cast 
down ever since his departure from the farm, and 
though he never mentioned Fanny's name, it was 
evident to all that he thought much of her and specu- 
lated deeply as to her fate. She was his youngest, 
and he had always been fonder of her than of the 
others. It was a cruel blow to him to lose her in so 
mysterious a manner, and she would have been cut 
to the heart if she could have witnessed his silent 
distress. Though Jane was ever kind and attentive 
to him, and showed her parents more substantial and 
unvarying proofs of affection than his eldest and 
youngest daughters, he, with a strange caprice of 
nature, loved her least. She knew this, but it made 
no alteration in her dutiful behaviour, which was un- 
exceptionable and beyond praise. 

He was proud of Amanda, and wished her success 
in an avovation for which he was almost afraid she 
was not fitted. She promised to write to them all at 
Nunninton frequently, but begged that they would 
not call unless she invited them, as she did not know 
whether their visits would be agreeable to the noble 
family among whom her lot was to be cast for the 
next few months, if not longer. 

It was-her firm determination to do all she could 





to maintain herself in her new position. She had 
heard that there is a skeleton in every house, the 
meaning of which she interpreted to be, that every 
family has its own secret or secrets, and the higher 
the position of the family the more profound and 
dangerous was often the mystery. It was not im- 
probable to her romantic mind that this great and 
lofty house of Montargis had its seeret. If so, why 
should she not be able to gain possession of it? She 
would not have considered it derogatory to her dig- 
nity to listen at doors:whien people were talking, to 
read private letters when no one was watthing her; 
and to pick up scraps.of information hereand there, 
however contemptible the means she would! be com- 
pelled toemploy. In fact, at an earlyage she was 
designing and a schemer—one whom it.was dan; 

to admit into anyone’s:honse, andi to»whomnit, would 
have been fatal folly to confide: anyymatter of ‘impor- 
tance, for she would’ not: have liesitated, to, betray 
the trust imposed in her had she considered it to,yher 
interest to do so. 

With.a scanty wardrobe and a slendérr 
went to Montargis Park. Stie dressedi altiefly in 
black; and was always neat and ladylilie,. ‘Dlie-ser- 
vants at once took a dislike to her,,fém iemmanner 
was unconciliatory, and she asserted! herposition in 
an unmistakable manner when the lady’s+maids en- 
deavoured to place themselves on friendly terms with 
her. She had her own apartments.and! thougl» it 
was intimated to her that she mighttfreqnent: the 
drawing-room in the evening if she cliose to do so, 
she invariably refused, unless she was)expressly: s0- 
licited to do so by the pupils, or sent forto) play on 
the piano,.or sing. 

‘Lhe Dadies Gwendoline and SelinaMayland were 

unlike each other in appearance and disposition. 
The former was proudiandi dark and stately 
as her mother, while the: latter reminded: lier pre- 
of the lost Fanny—she was: so gentle in her 
manner, and cheerful and obliging to all withwhom 
shecamein contact. ‘They did not, either of them, 
tyrannise over Amanda, or give her unnecessary 
trouble, but there was this difference in their treat- 
ment of her—Gwendoline would seldom condescend 
to speak to her on matters not connected with her 
scholastic duties, while Selina was pleased to come 
into her sitting-room and talk to. or read with her. 
Amanda, on her part, endeavoured to make a favour- 
able impression on all those who were -worth im- 
pressing, and, with this end in view, she was parti- 
cularly civil and obliging to the earl whenever they 
came in contact. 

The Earl of Montargis was upwards of fifty years 
of age, very quiet and retiring in his manner, never 
appearing in public if he could help it, and amusing 
himself with the simple and congenial pursuit of 
farming. He was a justice of the peace, but he sel- 
dom attended to his magisterial duties unless a 
poacher had to be prosecuted, for he was a strict 
game-preserver, and detested a poacher from the 
bottom of his heart, In politics he was a Tory, 
though he had always refused to serve his party in 
Parliament, and he permitted his tenants to. vote as 
it best pleased them, being much too liberal to coerce 
them in matters of conscience. He was not a man of 
violent likes and dislikes, and would make any sa- 
crifice to obtain a quiet and peaceful life. It was 
chiefly owing to this indolence and want of energy 
that his wife was permitted to have her own way in 
everything. So long as she did not trouble him he 
allowed her to do precisely as she liked. 

His son, Lord Mayland, partook of his father’s 
ideas.and idiosyncrasies in no smalldegree. He was 
fond of farming and of shooting, and was, in addi- 
tion to that, a great reader. He looked forward to a 
parliamentary career, but intended to fit himself for 
the duties of a legislator by severe and careful study 
before he sought the suffrages of a constituency. 

There were times when the Earl of Montargis was 
inaccessible to everybody. He would shut himself 
up in his study, or take long rambling walks in the 
fields or woods, his manner wild and excited, him- 
self abstracted from the world and its business, and 
evidently the prey of unpleasant and exasperating 
reflections. What those reflections were no one 
knew. Even the countess was not in his confidence, 
and Lord Mayland could only put his father's con- 
duct down to eccentricity, or a slight aberration of 
intellect, which would occur periodically. 

Amanda noted this well. 

She had not been many weeks at Montargis Park 
before she found the key to the characters of all its 
inmates, and she would frequently spend hours of 
the long winter evenings silent and solitary in the 
sitting-room they had given her, and wonder what the 
cause might be of the old peer’s melancholy. That 
she should discover it sooner or later she was con- 
vinced, and she hoped fervently that there was a 
secret connected with the house of Montargis, by 
gaining possession of which she could make her 
fortune ; and certainly the circumstances surround- 








ing the family gave some strength and consistency 
to her romantic ideas. 

She never lost an opportunity of trying to make 
favourable impression upon Lord Mayland. but he 
took no notice of her, treating her with the com. 
monest civility, making her feel, without perhaps 
wishing to do so, that she was but a dependent op 
the household, belonging to a different class to him- 
self, and hired by the money of his father and mother 
to teach his sisters. Hoe was of a studious turn of 
mind, and his books had more charm for him than 
woman's eyes, however bright and eloquent, and he 
would 'rather:read.a sound practical treatise on farm- 
ing than listen to Amanda’s really excellent interpre- 
tation of the admitedimusic of the most celebrated 
Italian masters. Oddly enough, his indifference only 
made Amanda the more anxious to captivate him. 
Her task was a.difficult one. There was no sympathy 
between. them,.and she feared to put in practice those 
arts of coquetry which a woman has always at com- 
mand, and knaws:so well how to use, lest she might 
attract the attemtion of his lady motlier; whose quick 
perception,wonlai enable her to- see what she was 
doing, and. probably, seeure-her dismissal in a sum- 
mary, iffmot:ignominious, manner ffom the park. 

In the» spring: offthe following year the young 
ladies werestobe. introduced into fashionable society. 
The countesasliad told Amanda that:if she was satis- 
fied with:her: conduct, which hadi up to that time 
been. unexceptionable, she should: accompany the 
family. to town for the season, and continue to be the 
comp ,and,occasional instrnotress of the girls, 
for which promise:Amanda was thankful, as it was 
her wish,,at all liazards, to remain an inmate of tho 
houselioldj.andiit,. was\strange that events soon took 
place wiiich: mick and active brain as much 
work agsitiliad coveted; and brought her talent for in- 
triguedntoimmediateaction, much to her delight, for 
she, wasnot one-of those: who care about leading a 
quietiand) humdrum existence, undisturbed from day 
to day andifrom:yean to year. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

As, to the Autumn breeze’s bugle sound, 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance their round; 

Or, from the garner-door, on ether borne, 

The chaff flies devious from the winnow'd corn; 

So vague, so devious, at the breath of heaven, 

From their fix’d aim are mortal counsels driv'n. 

Anonymous. 

Amone the numerous scraps of the history of ths 
Montargis family were several of anature sufficiently 
interesting for Amanda to preserve, when she had 
with diligence and assiduity collected them. Theso 
scraps, when put together, made an intelligible nar- 
rative, which was as follows: 

Hubert, Earl of Montargis, the possessor of the 
title, was a younger brother, and would not have 
succeeded if his relative, who was the heir-at-law, 
had not died a few weeks before his father breathed 
his last. This brother, whose name was Stanley, 
had a son, a child but a few years old, and this boy 
disappeared in a. remarkable manner. It was thus 
that Hubert became Earl of Montargis. 

There were uncharitable people who said that 

Hubert knew more about the mysterious vanishing 
of the child than anyone else, but as the boy’s mo- 
ther died soon afterwards, overwhelmed with grief 
at the almost simultaneous loss of her beloved hus- 
band and darling child, there was no one to prose- 
cute inquiries respecting the latter, whose fate be- 
came speedily forgotten, except by the busybodies 
who lived in the. immediate vicinity of Montargis 
Park. 
Of course, if this child—christened Stanley, after 
his father—should happen to be alive, he was the 
heir to the title and. estates. He could claim them, 
and, on proving his identity, dispossess the earl, who 
would be a mere usurper. This made itself clear at 
once to Amanda’s mind, and she, with her vivid 
imagination, had grave doubts as to the ear!’s fair 
dealing with the boy, who would, if living, now be 
three or four-and-twenty years of age. The earl 
had a direct interest in his disappearance from the 
scene, and if he were indeed guilty of any foul play, 
the remembrance of the past might prey upon his 
mind, making him the victim of remorse, and his fits 
of abstraction be thereby accounted for, as well as 
his terrible depression and melancholy. . 

It was Amanda’s custom to take a walk every 
morning, when the weather would permit her ; some- 
times she was accompanied by her pupils, and occa- 
sionally she went alone. On a fine day in December 
she had put. on a bonnet and shawl to go out pr 
usual. Gwendoline was engaged in tho perusal o 
a book which she found so interesting that she -_ 
not leave it, an@ Selina was suffering from a slight 
cold. . aon 

“If you are going near the village, Miss Gat we 
way,” exclaimed the countess, “I shall feel oblige 
by your taking a few little parcels to pensioners ¢ 
mine, and saying kind words as you deliver them. 
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«Gladly,” replied Amanda, with cheerful acquies- 
cence. “Have you'the basket ready? If so I will 
start at once, and do my dest to support your lady- 
ship’s charitable reputation.” 

The countess gave her a basket which was not too 
heavy to be carried on the arm, containing little 
packete of groceries, money, and small books of a 
religious tendency. Though not ostentatiously 
pious, the Countess of Montargis was of a benevolent 
disposition, and the poor of the neighbouring village 
of Fonthills had cause to thank her for her substan- 
tial gifts all the year round. Many had she relieved 
from positive want, many had she helped into pros- 
perity by timely loans and presents, and it was her 
pride and her boast to know all the inhabitants of 
Fonthills, and to be at all times willing to lend an 
ear to their tales of genuine distress. 

With a light heart and an elastic step, Amanda set 
out on her journey, tripping gaily along through the 
crisp frosty air, which fanned her usually pale face 
into a ruddy glow. 

Fonthills was not more than two miles and a half 
distant from the “ House,” as the princely abode of 
lord Montargis was called, and she quickly tra- 
versed half the distance. She paused a moment to 
rest the basket, which proved to be heavier than she 
had expected, on a stile, and was surprised to hear 
voices coming in her direction. That of one of the 
speakers she instantly recognised as belonging to 
the Earl of Montargis, and in obedience to a cunning 
instinct peculiarly her own, she slipped behind the 
trunk of a broad and ancient elm, which effectually 
hid her from view. In this hiding place she could 
hear all that was said, if, as she hoped and imagined, 
the speakers would halt for a time before the stile. 

She was the more anxious to catch whatever stray 
words might be borne towards her because the earl 
had, for the last two days, been in one of his melan- 
choly moods, speaking to no one, and absenting him- 
self from the family circle. His brow had been dark 
aud gloomy, and he had muttered to himself in an 
inarticulate manner, giving every indication that his 
mind was the prey of dangerous thoughts. 

When he came near enough for Amanda to see his 
face, she remarked that it was much agitated, and 
bore traces of having been distorted by passion. 
While talking he gesticulated wildly, and his air was 
more imperious than she had usually remarked it. 

His companion was a young man, about four-and- 
twenty, having a singularly handsome countenance, 
which, however, was devoid of any intellectual ex~ 
pression whatever. Occasionally it would light up 
with a transient gleam, but, as a rule, it represented 
utter vacuity. His hair was dark, and hung in fan- 
tastic, curling locks down his neck. His clothes were 
neither new nor fashionable, and from their shabby, 
and eyen dirty look, he did not seem to care much 
about his personal appearance, which was untidy in 
ihe extreme. 

It was evident from his deferential manner that he 
was well acquainted with the earl, and stood some- 
what in fear of him, for his eye quailed beneath that 
of Lord Montargis, and when the latter raised his 
voice he trembled, as if he dreaded a recourse to 
actual violence. 

Stopping at the foot of the stile, as Amanda had 
anticipated, the earl exclaimed to his companion, who 
halted within a few paces of him, and occupied him- 
self in breaking into several small pieces the branch 
ofa hazel bush which grew very near to his hand: 

“Lhave told you before, Maxwell, and I tell you 
again, that I will not have you coming up to the 
House after me. You have your lodging in the vil- 
lage, and Mr. Nodes sends you from London what 
money you require. If you mention my name as 
your friend and patron, and persist in following me 
about, I shall have to send you back to the Red 
House, which I should be sorry to do, as I know your 
antipathy to it.” 

“No, no!” eried the young man addressed as Max- 
well, his face exhibiting intense horror, “ you shall 
not do that. I will not speak of you or come on your 
ground, though I love to wander in these wild woods 
and through these spacious meadows.” 

“Well, begone, and let me see no more of you,” 

said the earl, from whose brow the dark shadow fell. 
‘Keep to the village, and let no oneextract any par- 
teulars of your former history from you, or dread the 
Worst. You know that my resentment is terrible 
when aroused, and you have before this had abundant 
cause to fear me. I never break my word, and if 
you disobey me I will as certainly punish you as there 
8a sky above us. Here is a sovereign for you. Go, 
andremember what I have said to you.” 
Maxwell took the money with as much pleasure as 
a child would have exhibited in receiving a present 
‘om its parent or guardian, and, promising compli- 
= With the earl’s commands, walked quickly along 
the path which led to Fonthills, while Lord Mon- 
‘argis, after looking after him for about half a minute, 
Glover the stile and returned to his house. 





Waiting until the earl had become lost to sight by 
a bend in the pathway, Amanda hastened on after 
the young man, in whom she began to take a great 
interest. Who was he? and why did the Earl of 
Montargis take the trouble to caution him not to 
mention his name, and to keep off his property? 
There was evidently some mystery about the matter, 
which she was anxious to probe to the bottom. She 
ran until she was out of breath, and the spire of 
Fonthills Church was just visible through the trees, 
when she overtook Maxwell, who was apparently 
hurrying away from the ground where he was told 
not to trespass. 

Having reached him, she politely accosted him, 
asking the way to the village. He stared rudely at 
her without replying, as if be did not thoroughly 
hear or understand her, and she had to repeat the 
question before he waved his hand in the direction 
of thechurch spire, and strode on. She was at a loss 
to account for this strange behaviour, but did not 
venture to speak to him again. It was unusual for 
her to be treated unceremoniously by any man, as 
her pretty face generally secured civility, if not un- 
qualified admiration, As she proceeded on her way, 
she repeatedthe two names which had fallen from 
the earl during his conversation with the strange be- 
ing over whom he had such an influence. These were 
Maxwell, and Nodes, of London. These names were 
the key to an enigma, and she would not have for- 
gotten them on any account. 

Fonthills lay in a hollow, and was protected by 
hills which rose on the north and east, while an un- 
dulating expanse of table-land stretched out towards 
the south-west. It was a pretty and picturesque 
hamlet, entirely the property of the Earl of Mon- 
targis. The family worshipped in the parish church on 
Sunday, and contrivuted largely to the charities 
which the benevolence of former times had estab- 
lished. ‘ 

Amanda looked at the addresses on the parcels, 
and distributed them to‘the fortunate recipients of 
the bounty of the countess. The last on the list was 
an elderly widow named Betty Nason, who was a 
great gossip and inveterate scandal-monger. Amanda 
was well aware of her unenviable reputation, and 
felt convinced that if anyone knew anything about 
Maxwell, it would be the old woman. Accordingly 
she gave her the dole of which she was. the bearer, 
and added afew shillings out of her own private 
purse, begging permission to rest awhile in the hum- 
ble cottage inhabited by Betty, and which, thanks to 
the generosity of the countess, she was in her old 
age permitted to occupy rent free. It was her in- 
tention to put a few judicious questions to the aged 
pensioner, to which she knew she should have long 
and discursive replies. 

Mrs. Nason was only too glad to be honoured by 
a lady’s presence, and dusted a chair with her apron 
for her visitor to sit down upon, saying: 

“ Poor is the best accommodation I can offer you, 
miss, but such as it is you're welcome to it, and once 
more may the Lord prosper you and those that sent 
you for your kindness and charity to an old woman. 
Ah! it’s well for those to have riches that make so 
good a use of them.” 

“T am told you know everyone, Mrs. Nason,” said 
Amanda. “Can you tell me anything respecting a 
Mr. Maxwell who lives in Fonthills? I met him ac- 
cidentally to-day, and I should like to know who and 
what he is.” 

Mrs. Nason smiled as she replied: 

“You could not have come to a better person for 
information, my dear young lady, as Mr. Maxwell 
lodges in my cottage, and has done so for this last 
six months. Poor gentleman! he’s not quite right in 
his head, and came out of an asylum before he came 
here—so I’m told—and he’s given dreadfully to 
drinking, which is the ruin of anyone who gives him- 
self up toit. He’s quite a gentleman, though, when 
he chooses to be so, and 1|’ve always found him very 
harmless. He never talks to or makes a friend of 
anybody, and his chief pleasure when he gets his 
money—which he does monthly—is to go about from 
place to place drinking. Who he is, or what he is, I 
know no more than a child.” 

Amanda did not think it worth while to pursue this 
unprofitable line of examination, and, thanking the 
old woman for permitting her to rest herself, she 
took her departure, and went back to Montargis Park. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Like souls that balance joy and pain, 
With tears and smiles from heaven again, 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In crystal vapour everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugh’d between, 
And, far in forest-deeps unseen, 
The topmost elmtree gather'd green 

From draughts of balmy air. Sir Launcelot. 


CHRISTMAS passed without any exceptional display 
on the part of the Earl and Countess of Montargis, 





who were satisfied with two family parties, one ge- 
neral reception, and a ball. That season of festivity 
had been looked forward to by Amanda as an oppor- 
tunity to meet with some gentleman or nobleman 
from whom she would possibly receive attentions. 
She was disappointed, for no one took any particular 
notice of her, and her singing and playing were both 
eclipsed by some friends of the Ladies Gwendoline 
and Selina Mayland. 

It was with positive relief that she heard the Coun- 
tess of Montargis announce her intention of going to 
London early in May, and she looked forward with 
anxiety to the spring, which would bring with it a 
change of scene for her, and a crowd of new associa- 
tions, which could not fail to be agreeable to a girl 
of her age and ambitious designs. She was of ob- 
scure origin herself, as the phrase goes, but she had 
heard dozens of well-authenticated instances of girls 
who went out into the world and made good mar- 
riages, even becoming allied to the ancient and 
haughty peerage of Great Britain. 

Large sums of money were spent by the Earl of 
Montargis in redecorating his town house, which 
was situated in Eaton Square, and plenty of work 
was given to the best milliner at the West-End, who 
had to supply the Ladies Gwendoline and Selina 
Mayland with the newest fashions, for their mother 
well knew the charm that a well-dressed woman 
exercises over all with whom she comes in contact. 

The season was a very brilliant one. Parliament 
met early, The court set the example of extrava- 
gance and display in giving costly parties, balls, and 
dinners, and the aristocracy—the richest in the world 
—emulated the example thus set, with a recklessness 
of expenditure which diminished many a rent-roll, 
but added to the splendid gaiety of ‘the season,” 
and sent their names trumpeted on the tongues of 
fame to the uttermost limits of the domain of fashion. 
Among these the Earl and Countess of Montargis 
were distinguished. The occasion was a grand one, 
that of the introduction of their daughters to society, 
and they spared no expense, for it was the dearest 
wish of their parents to see them married to hus- 
bands in their own sphere, and who could number on 
their coats-of-arms as many quarterings as them- 
selves. 

Madame Glavelli was the name of the milliner to 
whom they confided the preparation of their toilette, 
and on the morning of a great ball, which the Earl 
of Montargis was about to give in the evening, this 
fashionable modiste sent one of her assistants into 
Eaton Square with a box containing acouple of skirts, 
which she wished to submit for their approval before 
it was too late to alter them. Many hands had been 
employed ali day and part of the night for some time 
on these miracles of the dressmaker’s art, but there 
was no trace ou the splendid material of the fa- 
tigue, exhaustion, and the weary, bitter tears shed by 
the sleepless eyes of the overtasked workers. 

A servant helped the little milliner to take the 
boxes containing the dresses out of the cab in which 
she had come, and they were placed in a morning- 
room, to which the Ladies Gwendoline and Selina 
descended, accompanied by Amanda, their mamma 
being occupied upstairs with the groom of the cham- 
bers, attending to the decorations of the bail-room, 
but promising to join them shortly. 

The little milliner opened the boxes, and their 
contents were expesed to view. But Amanda did not 
care to gaze at them ; her regards were fascinated by 
the milliner, in whom she recognised her missing sister 
Fanny, who was much altered. She was thinner 
than formerly, and her face bore the traces of severe 
suffering, but there was still the sparkle in the eye, 
and, though sedate and grave, she seemed to have 
some hope in the future. 

The ladies were lost in admiration of the dresses, 
which were exceptiovally magnificent and splendid. 
Selina, wondering why Amanda did not join in her 
critical approbation, called her by name. This caused 
Fanny to look up, and the eyes of the sisters met. 
Fanny’s face exhibited the utmost surprise and terror. 
She was about to speak, when a warning glance and 
a movement of the hand, of a threatening and im- 
ploring nature combined, restrained her. 

As she moved to the table and passed her sister, 
Amanda whispered : 

“Don't speak now. I will come and see you. 
a stranger. I have my reasons.” 

This was enough for Fanny, who obeyed her eldest 
sister, marvelling nevertheless, how she came to 
meet her in the household of the Countess of Mon- 
targis. She knew her to be a woman of the world, 
and was content to do ag she was told by her, bu 
Amanda fancied she detected a feeling of relief oy 
her face, arising from a wish not to be questioned. 
A quick, vivid flush had come into Fanny's cheeks 
when their eyes met. Was it the flush of shame? 
She had no further opportunity to continue her in- 
vestigations, because both Lady Gwendoline and Lady 
Selina asked her a dozen questions respecting their 
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dresses, they having an excellent opinion of her taste, 
which, indeed, was perfect. 

It answered her purpcse to find some fault with 
the dressmaker’s skill, and sho volunteered to re- 
turn to Madame Glavelli’s with the young milliner, 
and order certain alterations to be made. To this 
the ladies made no objection, and, quickly dressing 
herself, Amanda joined her sister in the cab, to which 
the dresses had been re-conveyed in their long and 
shallow cardboard boxes. 

Amanda did not speak kindly or shake her sister 
by the hand when the cab started, rattling over the 


stones, and making a detestable noise with its ill- | 
She spoke sharply and abruptly, | 


fitting windows. 
saying: 

“Flow comes it that you are working for a mil- 
liner? What have you been doing since you left 
home, and why did you leave?” 

Fanny averted her eyes, and replied, in a meek 
voice, the result of long suffering, apparently: 

“T can tell younothing. I have my secret, and it 
will remain one. Do not press me, do not ask me 
any questions, for I can make you no satisfactory 
answer. If I had known that I should meet you at 
the Earl of Montargis’s house, I would not have 
come, for I voluntarily separated myself from my 
family, and——” 

“You are ashamed to meet them? Well, be it so,” 
interrupted Amanda. “If you will not gratify my 
pardonable curiosity you cannot restrain my imagi- 
nation from exercising itself at your expense. You 
lay yourself open to all sorts of injurious suspicions.” 

“T am content that you shali think what you like, 
at present,” answered Fanny. 

The cab was not long in reaching its destination, 
a strict silence being preserved between the sisters 
during the remainder of the journey. Fanny with 
difficulty kept herself from crying, as she was over- 
whelmed with home recoilections, and Amanda saw 
tears in her eyes. If she had exhibited a little sym- 
pathy she might have gained her sister's confidence, 
just as her father might have done in days gone by, 
but she spoke no word which could irduce the poor 
girl to confide in her. 

Fanny went into the work-room, on her arrival at 
the shop, without holding out her hand to her sister, 
who was met by Madame Glavelli, and treated by her 
with the utmost respect. Amanda suggested’ a few 
trifling alterations, after which she said, in a low 
tone: 

“T happen to be acquainted with the features of 
your workwoman, who brought the dresses to Eaton 
Square. She is a native of Nunninton, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which Moutargis Park is situated, and 
if the character she now bears is no better than it 
was when she lived there I do not think she is the 
proper sort of person to be in your employ. Do not 
mention my name, if you should think fit to dismiss 
her, nor, in fact, allege any special reason. You will 
act as you please, but keep me out of the matter.” 

An intimation of this sort from one in Amanda's 
position was equivalent to a command, and Madame 
Glavelli declared that she should not stop a day longer 
in her service, though she was forced to admit that 
she had found her always attentive and obliging, and 
a good workwoman. 

As Amanda went back, she muttered to herself: 

“T will not have any of my relatives prying about 
me. Fanny is not likely to do me any credit, and 
I will not risk meeting her again. My path and hers 
lie in different directions, and woe to her or anyone 
else who comes in my way !” 

Her conduct was uncharitable and indefensible, 
but she was the slave of pride. Hers was a religion 
of heartlessness, and, instead of interesting herself in 
her sister’s condition, and doing what lay in her 
power to alleviate it, she, by a few infamous words, 
pregnant with meaning, and calculated to deprive her 
of her means of subsistence, sought to consign her 
to a still lower depth of suffering. 


(To be continued.) 





TUuRNPIKES.—In 1836 the bonded debt on turnpike 
trusts in England and Wales exceeded 7,000,0001. In 
1864 that amount was reduced to little more than 
4,000,0007. There were, however, at the latter date 
arrears of interest which probably exceeded 500,0000. 
The Commissioners of Roads for Scotland have greatly 
improved the turnpike system by the appointment of 
“road boards,” by the consolidation of various trusts, 
and the assessment of counties. In Ireland turnpike 
gates were never numerous ; but of late years they 
have been utterly abolished, and the money required 
for road purposes is raised by a county cess or rate. 
In no country in the world are there better highways 
than in the sister isle, and yet the cost of keeping 
them in repair is much below that paid in England. 
There are about 50,000 miles of roads in [reland, and 
these are maintained at an annual cost of 500,000L., 
being at the rate of 10/. per mile. ‘The average cost 


| in this country is 321. per mile. The bonded debt 
of England and Wales is estimated at 4,000,000/. The 
current value of this debt is 3,000,0001. It is the 
decided conviction of many public men who have 
paid attention to this subject that it might be liqui- 
dated by the annual payment by Parliament of 
180,0001. for twenty-five years. 





SCIENCE. 





Some interesting experiments have taken place at 
Perm, with a new 20in. gun, cast in the foundry of 
that town. The trials made with this gun, under 
the direction of Major-General Pestitch, commandant 
of the Cronstadt artillery, are described in the offi- 
cial reports as having been very successful, and more 
satisfactory in their results than had been the case 
with American guns of the same calibre. The gun 
was fired 314 times; the projectile weighs 10 cwt., 
and the charge of powder required for each shot was 
1301b. The weight of the gun is about 50 tons, the 
recoil 7ft., the initial velocity of the projectile 1,120ft. 
per second, and the percussion force, at a distance of 
50ft., about 10,000 tons. The official papers say that 
this is “ the most powerful gun in Europe.” 

Inon TRADE ON THE West Coast.—The near 
approach of the period when the Bessemer royalties 
will expire is exercising considerable influence upon 
the hematite iron trade, though, for a similar reason, 
those actually engaged in the steel manufacture are 
not similarly affected at present, as buyers of steel 
rails, &c., are holding back their orders, when prac- 
ticable, with a view of securing easier terms in the 
spring. We cannot believe that there is much in 
this, as it is more than probable prices of steel will 
show a sudden advance next year, in consequence of 
the heavy demand being morethan enough to supply 
all the existing works with employment. Rumours 
are afloat that Bessemer steel works are likely to be 
erected at Carnforth, Askam, and Millom. The Fur- 
ness Steel and Iron Company have foundations laid 
for steel works, but the depression in trade and the 
heavy royalties caused them to postpone their new 
works. 

PracticaL Sitver Savine.—Mr. J. C. Brown 
gives a rovel but excellent hint for silver saving. 
He says:—“ Almost every photographer has some 
special way of his own for saving silver-from the de- 
veloping solution, but I doubt if a more primitive or 
effectual plan hasjever been hit upon than one adopt- 
ed by a photographer, of no mean reputation, that I 
met during my travels this summer. The whole 
apparatus was nothing more than an old felt hat 
without holes, arranged upon a frame of four sticks 
over the developing tray, similar toafunnel. Plates 
were developed into the hat, which, from the porous 
condition of the felt, allowed all the solution to filter 
through, but not before all the silver had been pre- 
cipitated by the continued action of the iron. After 
a season’s work the hat was burned and the silver 
recovered. Simple as well as effective appliances 
are what photographers desire, and this certainly 
deserves a trial, even at the sacrifice of an old felt 
hat.” ‘ 

Mackir’s STEAM TypE CoMPOsING AND DISTRI- 
BUTING MacuHINE.—In no branch of invention has 
there been less practical ingenuity shown than in 
that of composing type for letterpress printing. We 
say practical, for again and again we have seen and 
heard of type-composing and distributing machines 
at exhibitions, but they all seem to have departed 
this life—at least, none has obtained a place ina 
London printing-office. They haveall been too com- 
plicated and frail for every-day work; beautiful 
some of them as ornaments for an exhibition, but 
possessed of too many springs, elastics, tapes, and 
the like for general use. Among the many inven- 
tors of late years, Mr. Mackie, proprietor of the War- 
rington Guardian, is likely to hold a leading place. 
Mr. Mackie summarises the advantages of his ma- 
chine as follows: All brain-work, except “ justifica- 
tion,” may be done anywhere, and by persons who 
never need see a type. Narrow paper is perforated 
by a tiny machine with fourteen keys only for 140 
kinds of letters, and twenty keys for 400. ‘This per- 
forating can be done at the rate of a Times column 
of minion per hour. The composer is driven by 
steam, by foot, or hand, and when the endless per- 
forated paper is attached to it, it works automati- 
cally. The justification is done in the usual way, 
by hand labour at present. The paper used for the 
perforations may be old copies of the Times; new 
paper costs one penny per column. Errors are re- 
duced to a minimum. The composing machine makes 
none, and the perforating only when the operator is 
careless. Duplicates may be perforated at one time, 
and lent, sold, or used on two or more machines, and 
for different sizes of type. The perforated paper 
may be used years after for future and corrected 
editions, Stereotyping is, therefore, not needed. 








Oneedition may be set in, say, nonpareil, and ap. 
other in pica from the same perforations. §m,j 
type is set with the same rapidity as large. 4) 
author may do his own perforations, and thus say, 
the chief cost of his work. Intelligent women ma, 
perforate at home for offices any distance away. 
Authors may send perforated slips instead of “ eq;j, 
sheets” abroad, and by putting on a number of coy)- 
posing machines a foreign publisher might haye ay 
ordinary volume out in a day or two. 
A SPECIMEN OF OUR “WOODEN WALIS.. 

Her Majesty’s wooden corvette Druid, 10 guns, 
1,322 tons, and possessing nominal steam power ty 
the extent of 350 horses, was taken from Sheerness 
harbour to the measured mile on the Maplin Sands 
to try her engines and speed. The vessel had a trial 
previously, but was obliged to return to harbour at an 
early hour in consequence of its being found impos- 
sible to retain the necessary pressure of steam—3()||), 
to the square inch in the boilers+-the cause being the 
leaking of the valves. Time was needed to remeily 
this defect, and the vessel accordingly remained in 
port for a few days. Although only what is termed 
a “contractor’s trial” —the vessel not having alto- 
gether come into the hands of the Government offi- 
cials—much more than ordinary public importance 
attached to it. This arose from the fact that the 
Lords of the Admiralty had directed that it should 
be regarded as a competitive trial to test the merits 
of the “ Griffiths’ Propeller ” as against those of the 
“ Vansittart (late Lowe's) Propeller.” 

The Druid’s draught of water was 12ft. 9in. for- 
ward and 16ft. 4in. aft. Her engines and boilers are 
by Maudslay, Sons, and Field, the former being cou- 
structed on the horizontal principle, with jacketed 
cylinders, and having surface condensers. Tho 
boilers are four in number, with 16 furnaces, tle 
boilers being fitted with patent super-heated appara- 
tus, with flattened tubes, so that as arranged the en- 
gines can be worked with super-heated steam or not. 

The screw, as before stated, was a “ Griffiths,” 
having been manufactured by the firm above namei. 
Its diameter is 15ft.; pitch, 15ft. 2in.; length, zit; 
and the immersion of the upper edge, 6in. The ship 
was fully rigged, and had all her guns and about 3W! 
tons of coal, besides other stores, with a large quan- 
tity of iron ballast on board, together with about 2U\) 
officers and men. Thesea was smooth, and the force 
of the wind from 1 to 3. At full-boiler power six 
runs were made over the mile, giving an average 0! 
12°28 knots; at half-boiler power the average was 


-11°19 knots ; the average number of revolutions pe: 


minute being 96°50. This was within a fraction oi 
the estimated speed of the vessel. 

On making the circles, the Druid proved a very 
handy ship, answering her helm in the readiest mau- 
ner. Thus, so far as the engines and ship were con- 
cerned, everything was satisfactory, although it was 
again found almost impossible to retain the necessary 
supply of steam. During the runs at full power, 
however, the condition of the ship was something uv- 
usual. She vibrated fore and aft in the most un- 
looked-for manner, the fore part rising up and down 
in the water, while the stern jerked with a lateral mo- 
tion so strong that in the captain’s cabin and ward- 
room glasses and tin pails filled with water, as a tesi, 
were speedily half-emptied of their contents. 

The fore and mizenmasts, from the step to the 
truck, also oscillated to such a degree that the rig- 
ging seemed to be as slack as if it had never beev 
made taut. In fact, it was the general opinion ou 
board that three months at sea, under such circum- 
stances, would send he ship into dock shaken to such 
an extent as to require complete overhauling and 
repair. 

Tue Fancy CoLourtne oF Metats.—The fol- 
lowing receipts from a German chemist have been 
received in Birmingham. Recipe Ist : Dissolve 4 02. 
of hyposulphate of soda ina pint and a-half of water, 
and then add a solution of 1 oz. acetate of lead in 
the same quantity of water. Articles to be coloured 
are placed in the mixture, which is then gradually 
heated to boiling point. The effect of the solution 
is to give iron the semblance of blue steel. Zinc be- 
comes bronze, and copper or brass becomes success 
ively yellowish red, scarlet, deep blue, light blue, 
blueish white, and finally white with a tinge of rose. 
This solution has no effect on lead or tin. Recipe 
2nd: Replace acetate of lead in the solution by the 
sulphate of copper, brass becomes first of a rosy tint, 
then green, and finally of an iridescent brown colour. 
Zine does not colour in this solution ; it throws down 
a precipitate of brown sulphuret of copper, but 1! 
boiled in a solution containing both lead and coppét 
it becomes covered with a black adherent crust, 
which may be improved by a thin coating of wa% 
Recipe 3rd: If the red solution be thickened with » 
little guin tragacanth, and pattern be traced with it 
on brass, which is afterwards heated to 212 deg.. 
and then plunged in solution No. 1, a good marked 
effect is produced, 
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AMonG the many charming residences which adorn 
the south-west coast of Devon, there is noue more 
elegant and stately than that occupied by Mr. James 
Nugent, a retired ** merchant pring,” from London. 
Situated about half a mile from the fishing port of 
Brixham, everything that art could accomplish or 
money command had been done to make the mansion 
aud its grounds delightful, and it must have been a 
fastidious taste indeed that conld have found any- 
thing wanting in either one or the other. The house 
and its appointments were simply perfect; and as for 
the grounds, they were as near being a paradise as 
luuan ingenuity and natural beauty could make 
them, In this sweet Devonshire Eden—sheltered 
irom the rude sea breezes, while commanding a full 
view of the restless ocean, and in close proximity to 
when our story opens there were two persons 
Visible, and these were in perfect keeping with the 
scene around them. 

The one was a youth of seventeen years of age, 
‘lightly built, but vigorous and agile, possessing a 
‘orm at once handsome and hardy. He was Roland, 
the adopted son of Mr. Nugent. His companion was 
4 young girl, and, like himself, on the entering verge 
of existence, scarcely turned fifteen, and radiant with 
the promise of a glorious womanhood. She was 

‘ily Nugent, the only child and heiress of the retired 
merchant, and the darling of her parents’ hearts. 

They were pacing slowly beneath the branches of 
ad yg sheltering trees, keeping in their shadow 
i : te rays of the bright July sun; and so, with 

ind clasped in hand, and with hearts as free from 
Noughts of care as the birds singing in the boughs 
above them, they came to a part of the grounds 
— ro contiguous to the beach, and where, on a 
a i et of the sea, two pleasure boats lay moored, 

_ ed by the overhanging arms of a towering ash. 
viene si to be tired,” murmured the girl, with the 
re abruptness belonging to her years. “ The 

‘ itch is now in the shade, as pleasant as can 


be 


anes softly on the water. Let us get into it, 
land, 


, «ihe proposition was promptly executed ; and with 
ae ike alacrity on the part of the youth, for it 
“Seasy to see that love had entered already into 
‘sat least, if not both, of these young hearts. 





[THE ATOLL. ] 


“Let us talk now about our future, Lily—what we 
will do when we are grown up,” suggested Koland, 
removing affectionately lis companion’s broad- 
brimmed hat, which was not needed beneath the boat’s 
awning, and so allowing her glorious wealth of golden 
hair to be blown about by the breeze. 

“T can’t look forward farther than to-night,” she 
replied, smiling. ‘‘ Papa and m»mma, you know, come 
home to-night. Let’s guess what they will bring 
us. I hope they won’t forget our presents,” she 
added, “ because they went to London on mysterious 
business.” 

“Mysterious business ?” echoed the lad. 

“Yes,” answered Lily. ‘“ You know I’ve got a 
dreadful uncle, who went to sea, and used to give 
papa endless trouble? Well, it’s my belief that he 
has come back to plague papa in some way again.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed Roland, vehemently. 
“T remomber him quite well—a rough, bad man, who 
hated you bitterly when you were a child, because 
he feared you would prevent him from inheriting 
your father’s wealth. He went off to sea as mate or 
captain of a ship, having, when a boy, made several 
voyages.” 

“ Yes; I only remember seeing him twice, Roland, 
and I’m sure he hated me, from the look of his wicked 
face. And talking of ships, Roland, how noble that 
one looks out there, lying so still upon the water! 
Oh, how I wish I had the telescope here, to see what 
the sailors and people on board are about!” 

“She isa whaler, outward bouad,” said Roland, who 
had picked up not a little nautical knowledge among 
the fishermen of Brixham. “I will run up to the 
house an! fetch the telescope.” 

He bounded away upon his errand, while Lily sank 
down on the luxurious cushions of the boat, pillowing 
her head on one of them. She was still gazing at the 
vessel, wrapt in her musings, when a dark and 
sinister face—no doubt the wicked face she had 
described to Roland—was quickly thrust out from 
among the brushwood, and a rough, stalwart man, 
dressed in sailor-fashion, leaped quickly into the boat. 

Ina few minutes the lad’s footsteps were heard | 
returning, and in another instant he appeared stand- 
ing at the edge of the beach, the picture of conster- 
nation and dismay. 

The boat was gone! 

A tempest of fear and agony swept over the boy’s 
soul ; but in a moment he reflected that the boat had 
probably become accidentally loosened from its moor- 
ings, and so drifted out to sea. He sprang into the 
remaining boat, and, with swift, vigorous strokes, 





swept out after the drifting Waterwitch. He was | 


not long in overtaking it. But, to his utter amaze- 
ment and unutterable anguish, there was no one in 
it—nothing but Lily’s crushed hat, a few trampled 
flowers, and a shred of muslin which he recognised 
as a portion of her dress. 

Lily, herself, was gone! 

Paralysed with grief, the lad sank into the bottom 
of the boat, and lay there, helplessly, while all the 
terrible consequences of Lily's loss flashed through 
his mind. How could he ever endure to look her 
father—his kind and generous protector—in the face 
again? How could he answer her mother’s agonised 
inquiries for the daughter entrusted to his care? He 
could not live to doit. Never! And then suddenly 
in the darkness of his despair, there flashed up one 
thought. He would go away for ever! And then 
another thought arose, and speedily took the shape 
of a resolution. He would go to sea, and sever him- 
self for ever from his dearest friends on earth, and 
his once happy home—happy no more for them or 
him, without the face of Lily. 

And while the lad lay thus grief-stricken, tho 
night had fallen, and his boat had drifted so near tho 
outward-bound whaler that the rattle and noise on 
board, preparatory to her sailing, aroused him to put 
his resolution at once into practice. He approached 
the vessel cautiously, crept under the bow, seized 
the martingale by a desperate spring, and clambered 
on to the bowsprit. ‘Thence the boy stole on board, 
and, unobserved in the darkness and bustle, contrived 
to secrete himself in the hold. 

Noland Nugent, a few short hours before full of 
the brightest hopes of youth and love, was now be- 
come a fugitive and wretched “ stowaway ” on board 
a whaler outward bound! 

The imagivation of the reader will readily picture 
the treatment Roland Nugent received from Captain 
Stocks, the commander of the whaler, when he was 
brought before him as a “stowaway ;” for the lad’s 
discovery was, of course, not long delayed. It would 
be vain to describe his delirious joy when, ere long, 
he found that his Lily, whom he had so hope- 
lessly mourned as lost to him for ever, was actually 


| on board the same ship with him; but in the custody 


of her dreaded and vindictive uncle, who was no 
other than Captain Stocks himself! 

Many were the means essayed by Captain Stocks 
to subdue the defiant spirit with which Lily en- 
countered him after recovering from the stupefaction 
of her grief at being so cruelly abducted from her 
home; and many were her unnatural uncle’s acts 
of tyranny to her and Roland, especially when ho 
learnt who the latter was; his villany culminating at 
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length—while shrinking from compassing their death 
by direct means—in setting them both adrift on the 
lonely waste of the waters of the mid Pacific, with 
the prospect of a coming tempest. A terrible ven- 
reance, truly! A fearful fate fertwo young creatures 
to encounter. 

But the villany of man does not always succeed inac- 
complishing its purposes according to its desired pro- 
gramme, the providence that overrules the actious of 
the good and bad alike, not seldom intervening its con- 
trolling power to arrest the misdeeds of the evildoer, 
with the mandate “Thus far shalt ‘thou go, and no 
farther.” The two young Creatures so pitilessly 
committed to what their enemy, Captain ‘Stocks, 
might well think was sure destruction, possessed 
brave souls, and they had a firm faith in the justice 
of Heaven. The natural terrors of their des- 
perate position-—helpless, in a frail boat, on ‘the 
wild bosom of the mighty ocean, on which ‘they had 
been launched, and with every sign of a tempest ere 
long sweeping down on them—they could not but fedl 
acutely ; but they did not despair. ‘The young pair 
struggled heroically against the gloom that strove 
to oppress them; and maintained their cheerfulness 
in the face of a prospect that might well appal the 
stoutest hearts of the stoutest men. 

The night wore on, and they resolved to let the 
boat drift at the mercy of the howling wind and 
raging sea. They ‘kept close at the bottom, lest 
the mountainous waves, breaking over their frail ark, 
should wash them out of it. The night wore on thus; 
and, chilled in every limb with the sea-water that had 
dashed over them, Roland and Lily at length beheld 
the light of morning breaking over the waste of wa- 
ters. They thought they had never beheld anything 
so glorious as ‘those first rays of the morning sun; 
and with the sense of hope springing up in their hearts, 
even amid the desolation that surrounded them, they 
looked long towards the brightening horizon, and 
lifted prayerful thoughts to Heaven, in thankfulness 
for having preserved them through the perils of 
the night. 

But the lad’s heart, though brave and strong, could 
not but recoil and sink with apprehension when his 
eyes turned to scan the face of the waters. The tempest 
that Captain Stocks had calculated upon was surely 
coming, as the lad knew well from the signs of the 
clouds, and from the appearance of the sea—the 
mighty waves, black as ink and tipped with white 
caps of foam, rolling past with the speed of wild horses. 

Roland continued his survey of the sea in silent 
uneasiness for several minutes; but suddenly he 
gavea wild shout, that equally astonished and fright- 
ened Lily, and pointed almost frantically to the 
horizon. 

“ See!” he ejaculated. 
out from under the clouds! 
sails—a ship, Lily !—a ship!” 

Lily sprang to her feet. 

“Where ?” she cried, in a tumult of excitement. 
“ Where is it, Roland? I can’t see it.” 

The lad caught her round the waist, to steady her 
swaying figure and assist her gaze. 

“There, to the north!” he cried, “in the line of 
that monster wave. Do you see her now, Lily ?” 

Lily’s eyes followed his outstretched hand, and 
speedily she beheld a stately ship coming out from 
under a black bank of clouds, as it were, with all its 
sails set, and gleaming in the light. 

“ T see it now!” she exclaimed. “ Oh, Roland! it’s 
Captain Stocks’ vessel—it’s the Dolphin!” 

The ship was not so far off but Roland’s eye 
could soon discover that it was not that of their 
enemy. A very short time sufficed to bring the 
vessel close to the boat. She was indeed sailing 
nearly in the direct line of it; and then the fears, 
which they could not entirely repress, that she might 
pass without seeing them, vanished. They had been 
discovered from on board, and the course of the ves- 
sel shaped so as to come up to them. 

They were saved! 

The good ship that thus rescued them from the 
jaws of death was the Annie Coltou, Captain 
Wexley, and bound, like the Dolphin, on a whaling 
voyage to the North Pacific. 

‘The captain listened to their story with patient 
pity, and ordered them to be supplied with every 
necessary and comfort at his command, and, having 
done this, turned his attention to his ship, for the 
storm from which Roland and Lily had been so pro- 
videntially rescued was increasing every moment. It 
grew in fury as the day passed on, and deepened intoa 
tornado ere the evening. The night became black as 
death—the wind howled—the ship sped madly on in 
the gloom—Captain Wexley walking his deck in 
sleepless anxiety ; while Lily and Roland slept on in 
the deep slumber of exhaustion, unconscious of the 
terrible war of the elements. 

The good ship Annie Colton bore herself bravely, 
however, and, with the loss of a few spars and a sail 
or two, breasted the tempest. And then fair breezes 


“A ship! She is coming 
Look at her white 


and fair weather set in, and lasted for many days and 
weeks, as she sped on her course. 

It was a little more than six weeks after the rescue’ 
when Roland, now grown bronzed and robust, was 
one worning addressed by Captain Wexley, with: 

“Well, my boy, do you guess where we are now = 

“Yes, sir, in the Southern Indian Ocean, I think.” 

“Right. And ‘to-morrow you'll see land, such as 
it is.” 

Roland’s eyes sparkled. “What land, sir?” 

“Pristan d’Acunha. I'll call there for fresh water 
and vegetables. It is a general rendezvous for that 
purpose for ships navigating these seas ; and you and 
Lily can have a ramble on shore for a day or two.” 

he joy of the young pair was unbounded, for Ro- 
land soon communicated to Lily that they were near 
land. They went to their berths at night and dreamt 
of enchanted islands; and when the morning came 
they were awakened to find the Annie Colton at 
auchor. ‘They speedily came on deck, and saw be- 
fore them a large rocky island, with a towering cliff, 
a few scattered houses amidst a thin growth of trees 
and shrubs, and, lastly, they noted another ship lying- 
to at anchor on the opposite side of the bay. 

After breakfast, Captain Wexley ordered out a 
boat, and after Roland and Lily were seated in it, 
he got in himself, and the party were pulled to 
shore. Here he left them to follow their own inclina- 
tions as to rambling about and exploring the island, 
while he went ‘to make purchases and arrange for 
fresh supplies for his ship. 

Lily and Roland wandered over the rocky island 
with greater pleasure than they had ever felt in 
straying about ‘the delightful grounds of their dis- 
tant Brixham home ; and finally, after having ascended 
‘the highest accessible poiut,and enjoyed a view of 
the groupf islands ‘vf which Tristan d’Acunha ‘is 
the chief, anf noted again the vessel lying at anchor 
in the bay, they 'turnetl'to descend, and return to the 
beach where the boat of the Annie Colton was *wait- 
ing. 

At the second step of their downward progress 
they retreated with a cry of amazement and terror. 

Before them, blocking the pathway, stood Captain 
Stocks! 

If the terror of the youthful pair was great at thus 
encountering their enemy, Captain Stocks himself was 
fairly livid with rage and amazement. The murderous 
hatred with which he regarded them was increased a 
hundred-fold at seeing that his intended victims had 
escaped the death he had projected forthem. But he 
resolved toaccomplish their destruction, nevertheless, 
and that, too, without delay. So, with a few interroga- 
tories as to how they had escaped, to which the youth- 
ful pair replied defiantly, the demon joy of his heart 
gleamed in his eyes when he realised that after all, 
here, on the brink of a sheer precipice, was the very 
spot to accomplish his desires. ‘T’o hurl them over, 
would be to hurl ther to certain death ! 

Leaping upon Roland, he seized him in his arms, 
and, though the lad struggled stoutly, he was no 
match for Captain Stocks, who raised him up, and 
prepared to fling him over. The villain for this pur- 
pose had to make a few steps towards the edge of 
the precipice, when Lily, with a piercing cry, rushed 
to Captain Stocks, and caught hold of both his legs, 
and clung to them with a grip as close as death, her 
wild outcry ringing out into the still air. 

The cry was heard by one who had been their 
only friend on board the Dolphin, a seaman named 
Bickley, who had intended to escape from the ship 
with them, and had come ashore with Captain Stocks; 
and now he sprang upon Captain Stocks without a 
moment’s hesitation, for his murderousintention was 
too apparent to require any enlightenment as to the 
cause of the cry that had brought Bickley to the 
spot. A well-planted blow from the sailor’s hand 
dropped Captain Stocks to the ground senseless ; and 
Roland quickly liberated himself from his grasp. 

“ You came just in time, Bickley,” he said, almost 
breathless. “ Let us get away from here without 
delay ; and we'll tell you all about our escape as we 
go down.” : 

They left the senseless ruffian lying where he fell ; 
and hastened to the Annie Colton’s boat, encounter- 
ing Captain Wexley on their way. To him they told 
what had happened. The good skipper was horrified 
at what he heard; and when Bickley begged to be 
taken on board with Roland and Lily, he readily as- 
sented. 

The boat pushed off, and in a short time our youth- 
ful pair and their friends, Captain Wexley and Bick- 
ley, stood on the deck of the Annie Colton. The 
fresh supplies required had in the meantime been all 
got on board by the exertions of the officers of the 
ship, which was indeed only waiting for the return 
of Captain Wexley to set sail. 

When Captain Stocks recovered consciousness, he 
saw the Annie Colton under full canvas, sailing out 
of the bay, and he knew instinctively that Lily and 





Roland had once more escaped him! 


With a muttered execration, he exclaimed: 

“Tf I’m not mightily mistaken, I'll fall in with 
that ship and those youngsters again. And they 
won't escape me next time!” 

The good ship Annie Colton rounded the Capo of 
Good Hope in fine weather, and with fair breezes 
and pleasant skies, stretched away on her course, 
The days and weeks went by monotonously enough ; 
ships of different nationalities were now and then 
met ; still Captain Wexley found -no fit opportunity 
of sending his youthful passengers home; ho took a 
fatherly interest in them, and shrank from entrusting 
beautiful little Lily, who, he said, resembled his own 
daughter, to the care of rough and, in many instances, 
lawless sailors. 

“They seem like my own children ‘to me, now, 
Mr. Randall,” he would say to the ‘first mate. “| 
should never get over it if any harm came to them 
through my carelessness. The right chance for their 
return will come one of these days.” 

The time was indefinite enough, and seemed a 
long way off,'as ship after ship was passed and time 
fled ; but Lily and Roland neither ‘lost hope nor 
courage. They seized every opportunity of sending 
letters home by passing vessels, and ‘never tired of 
the wonders of the deep. The restless and mighty 
waves, the strange forms of the denizens of the 
ocean, afforded them endless attrattion. Tho sky, 
too, presented glories unknown in ‘their northern 
firmament. The low-hanging Southern Cross, and 
the brilliant constellations seen through'the strangely 
clear atmosphere, had charms of whith they never 
wearied. 

And so the weeks grew into months,and the Annie 
Colton sailing on her way, ‘bad sput many thou- 
sand lsagues ‘between her and ‘the far-off port 
whence she had departed. . 

At length—it was carly in February, and over four 
months from her visit to Tristan d’Acunha—she 
made land onee more, andiput into the Bay of Is- 
lands, at the northern extremity of New Zealand. 

Here ensued a ‘fineseason of sperm-whale fishing, 
extending over many weeks. The whales being in 
great number, several barrels of oil were obtained, 
putting the captain and crew in good spirits. 

Other whale-ships making their appearance, and 
the whales becoming shy, Captain Wexley resolved 
to change his fishing-ground and gail to the north- 
ward, calling at the Sandwich Islands for water and 
fresh stores, especially as the crew began to be ai- 
fected with scurvy; for although he had laid in a 
good supply of these essentials, the stores would 
need renewing by the time the ship could reach 
Honolulu. 

The Annie Cotton hitherto had had prosperous 
breezes and a favouring sky. Shortly, however, after 
she sailed from the Bay of Islands the wind grew fit- 
ful, blowing in gusts; and though for several days 
the weather contittued pleasaut and the skies bright, 
the treacherous wind now and again blew up a light 
squall, as if to show that, notwithstanding its long 
season of good behaviour, it had not been tamed into 
entire subjection. But these changes of the weather 
gave no uneasiness to our young voyagers. : 

Late one afternoon, about six weeks after their 
departure from New Zealand, Captain Wexley stood 
on deck, looking anxiously at the brazen sky. All 
day the Annie Colton had lain like a log upon the 
waters, her sails lying flat against the masts, the 
wind having died completely out. ‘Tho sea was like 
a broad and motionless expanse of glass, and re- 
flected the merciless heat poured down ‘by the sua 
from a sky without a single speck of cloud. . 

The seams of the vessel had opened under the in- 
tense heat. There was a smell of the molten tar in 
the dead atmosphere; and the sailors lounged list- 
lessly about the deck, gasping almost for breath. 
The first mate paced to and fro uneasily, and now 
and then spoke to the captain, who leaned against 
the taffrail, dividing his glances between the se 
and sky. P 

Beneath an awning rigged near where the captaiz 
stood, Lily reclined upon a seaweed mattress, Roland 
standing beside her. She had changed but little in 
all these months of sea-voyaging; but Roland's 
figure had developed into robustness and manliness, 
his face being bronzed by wind and sun, only upon 
his forehead remaining any sign of the original 
fairness of his complexion. By his own desire he 
had taken part in the sperm-whale fishery, from the 
dangerous task of harpooning to the operation of 
“trying out” the oil, and had acquitted himself well. 
Captain Wexley had taken note of him, and began to 
feel that Roland was fully competent to take charg? 
of Lily, even for so lengthened a voyage as the re- 
turn home. 

“Oh, dear! how hot it is!” cried Lily. “I cam 
scarcely breathe. Ob, Roland! if the wind would 
only blow again!” 

“Poor Lily!” said Roland, “T agree with you. The 
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soon. 1 think Captain Wexley expects a breeze ; he 
seems looking for its coming, I fancy.” 

“Captain Wexley looks very serious, Roland. He 
seems troubled,” said Lily. 

Both glanced at the captain as he stood conversing 
with the mate, and each was startled at the anxiety 
displayed in the faces of Captain Wexley and his 
first officer. 

“] will go and ask if they think there’s any pros- 
pect of a change, Lily,” said Roland. And accord- 
ingly he stepped up to the captain, the mate moving 
away, amd put the question respectfully. 

«There'll be a breeze by-and-by, lad ; after a calm, 
astorm, you know. But I don’t like storms in these 
latitudes. These seas are full of shoals, low-lying 
islands, and reefs; and a ship driving before a gale 
is as likely as not to be forced on to one of them 
without 2 moment’s warning. We'll have a breeze, 
lad, but it may not injure us at all—perhaps send us 
faster on our way to Honolulu.” 

“Honolulu is a place-where many ships call at, is 
it not, sir?” asked Roland. 

“Yes, lad ; ships of all nations call there.” 

“Well, sir,” said Roland, hesitatingly, ‘there 
night be a vessel there that would take Lily and I 
home. We have been happy with you, sir, and we 
are deeply grateful to you for your kindness to us, 
and shall be grieved to leave you ; but Lily pines for 
her home, and I could protect and take charge of 
her; don’t you think I could, sir?” 

“I know you can, lad,” said Captain Wexley, who 
was loth even to think of parting with his young 
friends. “You're not the lad you were when you 
came on board my ship. You’re as good a sailor now 
as any man on board, es keen as a steel-trap, as quick 
asa tiger, besides knowing as much asa judge. [ 
don’t like to part with either of you, lad; but it’s 
natural in you both to wish to get home again. I’ve 
been thinking of it, and will put you on board the 
first fitting homeward-bound craft, or leave you with 
the consul at Honoluld.” 

“I thank you from my heart, Captain Wexley !” 
replied Roland, with energy ; “and so will Lily, and 
her parents will gladly reward you for all your gene- 
rosity and kindness to us.” 

“Thank you, lad, thank you,” said Captain Wex- 
~ ; “but what I did was not done for reward, 
lad.” 

Roland was about to reply, but even while speak- 
ing the last few words, Captain Wexley had been 
conscious of a slight tremulous motion of the vessel, 
and had observed a faint ripple on the waters. He 
now motioned Roland to desist. 

In an instant Captain Wexley was the active, alert 
seaman. He swept his practised gaze in the direc- 
tion whence the breeze had come ; and on the horizon 
perceived a low line of black and jagged clouds mov- 
ing up to the zenith. They had gathered so swiftly 
aud suddenly that the captain was startled at the 
sight of them. 

_ The next moment his eyes fell upon waves leap- 
ing and tumbling madly, and rearing their white 
crests menacingly us they approached the vessel. 

“The wind is coming, Mr. Randall!” he shouted. 
“Strip her to bare poles! Look alive, men !—quick, 
for your lives, before the galeis on us! Qh, here it 
comes!” said Captain Wexley, as the vessel shivered 
like a conscious creature before the first assault of 
the wind. 

“Better take Lily down before the gale bursts,” 
added the captain, turning to Roland. 

Lily approached at hearing her name mentioned. 

_ “Don’t be troubled about me, captain,” she said, 
in calm, sweet tones. “I’ve heard what you have 
been saying, and if I’m likely to be in the way, I'll 
g0 below ; but if not, I-want to stay on deck. I’m 
not at all afraid, captain,” she added, casting a bright, 
fearless glance from him to the rising waves. 

“Bless the little creature !” ejaculated the captain, 
With genuine admiration. “She's got the spirit of a 
true sailor. But take care of her, lad. I’ve my dutics 
to attend to.” And Captain Wexley moved towards 
the chief mate, who was directing and urging on the 
men in their necessary operations for the preserva- 
_ of the ship in the gale that was breaking upon 

er, 


Lily and Roland sat together, watching the 
darkening sky and the huge black clouds, and listen- 
11g to the wind rattling among the shrouds and the 
hiuning-gear, and occasionally deepening into a roar 
‘iat startled them into clinging closer to each other. 
; Suddenly the wind seemed to die away completely. 
it had not died out, however; it was simply gather- 
lug force for a fresh outburst. 

Again, suddenly—as suddenly as a thunderbolt 
crashes in the sky—the storm burst in full fury upon 
the devoted ship. 

It came with a cresh and a roar wild ad furious 
va the voice of a thousand demons, tossing the vessel 
‘Sif it had been an eggshell. The air seemed to 
sTow in an instant black and thick, the waves leaped 





up fiercely, like wild beasts ravening for their prey, 
and all was confusion and terror. 

Roland and Lily clung still closer to each other, in 
silent fear and voiceless prayer. 

Beneath one furious breath of the storm, the ves- 
sel gave a wild plunge; the next instant she was 
driven over on her beam-ends, and a gigantic wave 
—~a mountain of water, rather—swept over her decks. 
The mass of water retreated as rapidly as it had 
come; but when it did so, it carried everything be- 
fore it. 

In a moment the brave ship righted ; and then, to 
the horror of Captain Wexley and his crew, who 
had scarcely been able to preserve themselves by 
clinging to the masts and rigging, it was seen by all 
that Lily and Roland had disappeared ! 

They had been swept off into the yawning gulf 
of waters by that avalanche of remorseless waves! 

Buffeted and tossed about by the cruel surges, 
drenched to the skin, with a noise as of a thousand 
torrents bewildering their frightened senses, with a 
darkness pressing tangibly upon them, with a terrible 
sensation of sinking—sinking—these were the ex- 
periences of Lily and Noland during the few mo- 
ments succeeding their being swept from the ship’s 
deck. 

And then a merciful unconsciousness came to Lily, 
and she lay lifeless and senseless, a helpless burden, 
in Roland’s arms, 

The lad clung to her with the teMcity of despair. 
He was tossed like a plaything from wave to wave, 
the wind mocking his agony, and the sky frowning 
blackly upon him. He shrieked for aid, but the ship 
was already lost to view in the heavy darkness. He 
lifted his eyes in hopeless anguish, and murmured a 
wild prayer for Lily and himself, and their loved 
ones ; and then his senses reeled, and he too became 
unconscious. - 

When he recovered his senses, it was with a strango 
sensation of having been knocked or pounded. He 
had scarcely bad time to comprehend the sensation, 
when he was for the second time hurled heavily upon 
a hard, sandy beach by a great wave, which receded, 
bearing him on its crest. A wild hope began to 
spring into life in his bosom. Lily still lay on his 
breast, completely unconscious, but her little form 
was warm, proving that life had not deserted her. 
He was near a shore—a hostile one, perhaps—but, if 
he could only cliug to it beyond the reach of the 
waves, they might both be saved. 

He was carried out again, whirled into a black 
abyss, and then the returning wave, a giant billow, 
seized him and his burden, bore them onward with 
a resistless rush, and dashed them high upon the 
sandy beach! It then receded, leaving them there. 

With the feebleness of an infant, Roland climbed 
still further along the beach, to be out of the reach of 
future waves, laid Lily beside him on the warm sand, 
and looked around him. 

.How dark the night was. 

The only light illumining the gloom was the gleam 
of the warring waves, and an occasional flash of 
lightning. No lights on land or sea proclaimed 
human proximity. 

“Lily, Lily!” he cried, chafing the hands of the 
little maiden in wild anguish. “ Lily, waken! We 
are on land again. We are saved!” 

Lily had already breathed quite audibly, showing 
that she was returning to consciousness, and the 
frenzied accents of Roland assisted her perfect re- 
covery. She stirred feebly, and then cried out: 

“ Rolund, are you here? oh, Roland, dear Roland 

” 

“T am here, darling!” interrupted the lad, gather- 
ing her close tu his breast. “ Doa’t you feel my arms 
around you, Lily?” 

“How dark it is!” said Lily, in a frightened voice. 
“How the ship rocks! Oh, Roland, I dreamed we 
were drowned !” 

“We have narrowly missed drowning,” responded 
the lad. “Do you hear the waves roar with fury at 
having missed us? We were swept off the deck of 
the ship, Lily, and we are now on land. Don’t you 
feel the sand under us ?” 

Lily reached out her hand and felt the heated sand, 
uttering a cry of astonishment. 

“ What island is it ?” she asked. 

“I don’t know. The captain had no idea that we 
were so near an island.” 

“Why didn’t the ship stop for us ?” inquired Lily, 
unable to comprehend their novel situation. 

“She could not. She was driven on before the 
gale like a cork.” 

“Well, she’ll come back for us in the morning; so 
don’t worry, Roland !” 

“We must not deceive ourselves, Lily,” replied 
the lad. “ The captain would not know where to 
look for us. By morning he'll be a long way from 
here. He might search for weeks without finding a 
trace of us. JBesides, he will feel sure we are 
drowned. It’sa miracle we were not. But we will 
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hope that vessels sometimes stop at this island, and 
that we shall soon have a chauce to get away.” 

“Tam very tired, Roland,” said Lily, “ and it’s so 
dark. Let's leave it all to God, and wait for the 
morning. I could go to sleep.” 

“And I, too,” said Roland. ‘ We'll do as you say, 
dear Lily—leave it all to God. After rescuing us so 
far, I am sure He will not desert us.” 

The youthful pair knelt on the sands in the dark- 
ness, the waves almost lapping their feet, and 
prayed trustfully for protection and aid from on high. 
Then, folded in each other’s arms, they lay down 
and went tosleep. 

The winds lashed the waves to fury, the mad bil- 
lows, white with rage, leaped in frenzy on the hard 
shore, scattering showers of spray over their escaped 
victims, and the storm raged ‘and the darkness grew 
denser, if possible—yet Lily and Roland slept on, 
guarded by Him in whom they trusted. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

BEFoRE morning the wind had lessened, the waves. 
had greatly subsided, and the fury of the storm had 
been spent. 

Roland awakened late, to find the sun rising in 
splendour, the air balmy with warmth and fragrance, 
and the sea murmuring geatly and sorrowfully on 
the beach. 

He started up, uttered a cry at the strange scene 
that met his gaze—a cry that awakened Lily. 

“Come, darling,” he said, with kindling tace and 
dilated eyes. “ What a wonderful island! Look!” 

He lifted her to her feet, and they surveyed the 
scene together. 

‘hey were upon an atoll, one of those strange is- 
lands of the Pacific, perfectly circular in form, and 
adorned with a luxuriauce of tropical vegetation. It 
was circularin shape, and about eight miles in circum- 
ference. Within it lay a placid lagoon, protected 
from the winds that convulsed the seas. In thislagoon 
was another island of irregular form, a wilderness of 
palin trees, under whose shade picturesque huts were 
plainly visible. Canoes of various sizes rocked on the 
beach of the inner island, and humau beings—evi- 
dently savages—were lounging about, playing with 
spears, or idly gazing at the encircling atoll. 

The atoll itself was uninhabited. 

Palm-trees shaded it, bread-fruit trees abounded 
on both islands, as did bananas and cocoanuts. Taiiti 
chestnuts and papaw-apples were plentiful; red and 
white shaddocks, and golden oranges peeped out from 
nests of glossy green foliage ; wild sugar cane, cotton ; 
rice, and mulberries grew thickly ; as did hosts of 
other fruits and vegetables, delicious to the taste or 
pleasant to the eye. 

It was a scone like fairy-land. 

“It seems like an enchanted island!” murmured 
Lily, her wondering eyes looking from the ring- 
island to the island that lay like a glowing emerald in 
its centre. “The people must be good and gentle, 
Roland, to be in keeping with their home. See their 
little thatched cottages! Perhaps this is a missionary 
island.”’ 

“ Thope it is,” replied Roland, “ for we cannot long 
conceal our presence here from the natives. You look 
faint and tired, darling. I will find something for our 
breakfast, and we will then sit in the sun, where our 
clothes will dry perfectly.” 

He looked from one tree to another, scarcely know- 
ing what fruit to choose. ‘The bread-fruit he recog- 
nised by descriptions he had read of it, but he con- 
sidered baking necessary to its perfection. He plucked 
an armfulof great, sweet oranges, and filled Lily's lap 
with them ; then he gathered luscious papaw-apples, 
bananas, shaddocks and Tahiti chestnuts, and the 
two sat down to their breakfast. 

“ What an exquisite flavour these fruits have!” ex- 
claimed Lily. “ They taste of sunshine aud sweet 
air, it seems to me. I wish we could take lots of 
them home to mamma, Roland. Just try that cus- 
tard-like fruit. It fairly melts in one’s mouth. I’ve 
read all about these strange islands, and their tropical 
fruits, Roland; but, somehow, they never seemed real 
to me. It was more like speculation than actual doe- 
scription. Look at the flowers everywhere, the great 
thick vines climbing the trees, the hanging mosses, 
and the splendid birds. We never thought of an is- 
land like this at home.” 

Roland shared Lily’s enthusiasm. The flowers, 
the fruits, and the birds had all equa! charms for him. 
He ate as heartily as she, enjoying their delicious 
flavour, and sharing Lily’s fancies. 

“TI feel thirsty,” said Lily, “ even after eating those 
juicy oranges. Isn’t that a spring over yonder, Ro- 
land ?” 

She pointed to a green, shaded spot, from which 
issued a tiny, sparkling stream. 

Roland arose to investigate its source, and uttered 
a joyful exclamation as he beheld, in a natural basin 
of marble-like stone, a clear and bubbling spring of 
the purest, sweetest, and softest water. 
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He tested its quality by tasting it, and then plucked 
from the brink of the spring a calla-leaf, twisting it 
into a cup-shape, and filling it with water. He then 
offered the impromptu cup to Lily, who drank from it 
laughingly. 

By this time the young adventurers were in good 
spirits. 

The sun had warmed them and dried their gar- 
ments. Their breakfast had refreshed them. There 
were human habitations and human beings near, and 
they confidently anticipated being soon picked up by 
some passing vessel. 

They had yet to learn that there are human beings 
who are more to be dreaded than the deadliest beasts 
of prey. 

They had read of lovely islands in the Pacific, 
upon which nature has showered its choicest advan- 
tages, but where man feasts upon his brother man, 
and is below even the brutes in moral instinct or re- 
spect for his kind; but the tale had had for them the 
vagueness and unreality of a dream. 

Yet upon such an island they had been wrecked! 

Unconscious of the danger that every moment 
brought nearer, their hopes and couragerose. They 
drank again from the nectar-like spring, they cast 
aside the fruit already gathered and plucked and ate 
from the trees, wandering from one to another, as 
bees wander from flower to flower. 

“This is an atoll,” said Roland, brushing up his 
school acquirements. “It is a ring, you see—an 
island shaped like a ring. I see an opening down 


yonder in the atoll large enough to permit a vessel | 


to pass into the lagoon. Just think how favoured 
we are, Lily, in not baving been cast on a desert 
island !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Lily. “ Roland, I should like 
to watch the natives. Let’s cross this ring and go 
down on the opposite beach, so that we can get a 
good view of the people.” 

Roland assented, and led the way. 

The palms were talland stately, and their slender, 
column-like trunks were frequently encircled by 
clinging parasites. Heavy, weeping moss swayed in 
long branches from the trees, swinging at the breath 
of the breeze. Flowers, of vivid hues and odours 
sweet to heaviness, actually carpeted the ground. 
Fruits, of which the young couple had never even 
heard, abounded on trees and bushes, or clustered 
low near the earth. Nature bad been prodigal iu her 
gifts to this fair island, and it seemed, as Lily had 
said, as if its occupants must be worthy of it. 

They soon, through deliciously-shaded but regu- 
larly-beaten paths, crossed the belt of the outer island, 
coming ont upon a lovely beach of white pebbles, 
kissed by the placid ripples of the lagoon, 

From this point they could readily look across to 
the island. 

There was a pretty, picturesque village, with cot- 
tages looking like rustic arbours, thatched from the 
apex of the roof to the ground with wild sugar-cane. 
Some of these cottages were completely enveloped 
in flowering vines, with the exception of the low 
doorways. Defore these latter women were standing, 
and children were playing. 

The costumes of the people struck our hero and 
heroine as singular, the men wearing a short gar- 
ment about the thighs, made of some gay cotton 
material, end the women being attired in a tunic of 
prepared bark, heavily fringed, and embroidered 
with birds’ feathers and quills. Both sexes were 
painted and tattoved, and adorned with heavy, round 
ear-rings. 

All this, in the clear atmosphere, with the sunlight 
falling on the inner island, and at their brief distance, 
was seen by our young adventurers. 

‘They were about to turn their gaze from the near 
village to the surrounding woods, when a loud shout 
from the savages on the beach attested that their 
presence was discovered, 

Their first impulse was to retreat into the deep 
shadow of the trees, but they decided to show them- 
selves without any appearance of fear or distrust, 
hoping that the island would prove to be Christian- 
ised, 

They therefore, hand in hand, boldly presented 
themselves on the beach. 

In amoment all was excitement and confusion on 
the inner island. ‘lhe natives, men, women and 
children, thronged to the beach, shouting and talking 
confusedly, brandishing clubs and spears, and utter- 
ing cries well calculated to intimidate older and 
stronger men than our boyish hero. 

One or two of the canoes were quickly loaded, oars 
flashed in the sunlight, and a score of natives were 
hurrying to the shipwrecked pair, 

“Be brave, Lily,” said Roland, his own heart 
“We 


sinking with sudden and awful apprehension. 
are together, darling, and heaven will take care of us.” 
Lily astonised him by her calmness. 
She pressed his hand, looked up at him lovingly, 
and waited quietly the coming of the savages. 


The canoes shot over the water like arrows, and 
grated on the beach near the young couple. With 
terrific cries the savages rushed upon Lily and 
Roland, secured them, carried them to one of the 
boats, the crew of which immediately rowed with 
their captives towards the interior island. The 
crew of the other boat proceeded to search the atoll 
for more strangers, making the air hideous with their 
threatening cries. 

Clinging to each other, frightened by the hideous 
countenances and flaming eyes of their savage 
captors, Lily and Roland neared the inner island 
shore, where the entire population awaited them. 

(To be continued.) , 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
I see thon art implacable, more deaf 
To prayers than winds and seas; yet winds and seas 
Are reconciled at length, and sea to shore ; 
Thy anger, unappeasable, still rages, 
Eternal tempest never to be calm. Milton. 
Unconscious of the deadly enemies creeping up 








| stealthily behind them in the mist and the darkness 
| in that lonely, deserted street, Giralda and little Fay 
| hurried onwardstowards the doctor’s residence, con- 
versing in low tones as they went. 

As they gained the nearest street corner—that by 
| which Adlowe’s hired horses were in waiting—a 
gust of wind seized their umbrella, threatening to 
| turn it inside out. 

* Wait a moment, Fay,” said Giralda, pausing to 
| right the umbrella and to gather her waterproof 
cloak closer. ‘The night is worse than I thought. 
I do not like to expose you tothe wind and rain. 
We will go back, darling.” 

“Oh, no, no,” urged Fay, pleadingly. ‘ You 
| want to know howthe sick man is. The doctor has 
| been to see him again to-day. Let us go on.” 
| Giralda allowed herself to be persuaded, her own 

anxieties urging her strongly in the same direction. 

The refractory umbrella was reduced to a condi- 

tion of usefulness, and the young pair were about to 
| resume their walk, when Adlowe gave a signal, and 
| in an instant the two men had sprung upon their 

rey. . 
. There was a woman’s gasping cry, a child’s low, 
frightened moan, and Giralda and Fay, helpless and 
terrified, were clutched close in the hands of their 
captors. 

“Not a word—not a cry, Giralda!’”’ whispered 
Lord Adlowe, fiercely. ‘“ You know wholTam. At 
the first sound you make to summon assistance, I 
will choke your brother as remorselessly as I would 
crush a worm!” 

Giralda repressed the scream that trembled on her 
lips. Her brain was in a whirl. She could not 
think. She knew only that her enemy had found 
her out, and that she was again in his power. 

More thoughtful of another than of herself even 
now, she stretched out her arms to encircle her 
brother, as if determined to defend him with her 
life. 

* Put the boy into the waggon, Rigby,” com- 
| manded Adlowe, keeping a close hold upon Giralda 
and a keen watch up and down the street. 

Little Fay, more dead than alive, was deposited 
in the waggon. 

“ Bind him!” said Adlowe, briefly. 

Rigby hastened to tie the little fellow’s ankles 
together, and then secured his wrists in like manner. 

** Oh, do not take him without me!’’ cried Giralda, 
Fay’s low, quivering moans rending her heart. 

“TI don’t intend to,’’ declared Lord Adlowe, his 
voice thrilling with his savage exultation. ‘ You 
shall go with him. You shall be, in a measure, his 
guardian, for upon your conduct shall depend his 
life. Iam a desperate man, Giralda, and I am in a 
mood for desperate deeds. Letmehelp you into the 
waggon.” 

Giralda hesitated, flashing a wild glance through 
the darkness and the thin, slow-falling rain. Noone 
was in the street at that moment. The shops were 
closed, and their proprietors had retired to their 
back parlours. There was no one to hear her if she 
should call. 

Half-stunned and half-fainting, she submitted to 
be helped into the waggon. 

. ‘Shall I bind the young lady, my lord?” asked 
Rigby. 

* No, it is not necessary,’”’ replied Lord Adlowe. 
“You have only to place the boy within my reach. 
If she chooses to escape, she will only seal his 
doom.”’ 

Giralda sank down on the cushioned seat. 

**Go at once to the bluff cottage and bring Mrs. 
Bittly, Rigby,” said his lordship, in an undertone. 
‘** You had better be on your way to the station. I 
can manage my passengers alone.” 

He mounted to his seat, took the reins, and drove 











slowly down. the street, Rigby hurrying on foot j 
the aeocion of the station. sag 
For’a:time Giralda did not speak, seeming wholly: 
benumbed. She sought out. — little Fay’s 
bound wrists and clasped his hands in her own, but 
his low frightened sobs and moans were almost 
more than she could bear. She laid her face agains; 
his little tear-wet cheek, and drew him close to 
her, but she could not soothe him with words. 

Lord Adlowe hurried out of the town by the short. 
est route, having informed himself in advance in 
regard to his course. His evil soul thrilled with 
exultation at his suecess in his night’s work, and 
he began to indulge a hope that he should yet 
retrieve his sinking fortunes and attain to the 
wealth he so much coveted. 

The rough town pavements were soon left: behind, 
and the wheels rolled almost noiselessly over the 
country road upon which they had entered. The 
mist continued to fall slowly, and through it, as 
throuzh a haze, Giralda saw houses and trees loom up 
on either side, and now and then a light flashed out 
from some parlour window, and the sound of music 
and laughter strayed to her ears, seeming to mock 
her with a happiness which she feared sho was 
never to know again. 

After a while, rousing herself from her despair, 
she broke the silence. 

“Lord Adlowe,” she said, in a low voice, “ where 
are you taking us ?” 

Lord Adlowe started as from a reverie, and an- 
swered, promptly : 

“To a house which I have hired underan assumed 
name near Pencoed.”’ 

** For what purpose ?” 

“You know as well as I do, Giralda—to compel 
you to become my wife. This house at Pencoed is 
merely intended as a temporary retreat. I mean 
to keep you there until the search for yon is over, 
and your spirit is broken sufficiently to make you 
submit to my will. In the hour in which you pro- 
mise to marry me,I shall give you your freedom. 
Till then you will be my prisoner.” 

He spoke with a determination that made Giralda 
shudder. 

“You have nicely outwitted me so far,’ he con- 
tinued, with a bitter emphasis, ‘but you will find 
now that a young girl like you {s no match fora 
desperate man like me. You have not compre- 
hended what you were fighting.” 

“You spoke of a search for me,’’ said the young 
girl. ‘ Who is searching for me ?”’ 

“Lord Trevalyan. You may imagine why he is 
searching for you, since he hates and loathes you 
now, believing in your baseness and treachery,” 
answered Lord Adlowe, delighting in the falsehood 
he was uttering. ‘I believe his lordship has some 
idea of prosecuting you for trying to obtain money 
of him under false pretences.” 

** T never obtained money of him under false pre- 
tences,”’ exclaimed Giralda, indignantly. 

“You didn’t go to his house under an assumed 
name and an assumed identity, and allow him to 
make a will leaving you a fortune, eh?” asked 
Adlowe, mereilessly. ‘That isthe way he states the 
case.” 

A low, quivering sigh came from Giralda. The 
hot, salt tears sprang to her burning eyes. 

““T loved him,’”’ she murmured under her breath, 
bending low over her little brother. ‘I truly and 
sincerely loved him.” A 

“Then,” said Adlowe, coolly, “Grosvenor ha3 
turned against you. He can’t stand all the disgrace 
and scandal that would ensue from his alliance with 
a daughter of Geoffroy Trevalyan. The marquis in 
fected him with his own sentiments, and he has 
gone to town determined to spend a gay season and 
to contract a more suitable marriage——” ’ 

“You speak falsely, Adlowe!” interrupted Gir- 
alda, in a sudden glow of indignation greater than 
that she had displayed before. ‘‘I know Grosvenor 
too well to believe what you may say of him.” — 

“Oh, very well. Ihardly expected you to believe 

it. Cherish your little delusions, Giralda, while you 
can.” 
He spoke carelessly, as if her faith or want of 
faith in Lord Grosvenor mattered little to him. His 
manner went far to convince Giralda of his trath- 
fulness. Her experience of the world of late had 
not been such as to continue her childlike trust in 
human nature, and for a moment she acknowledged 
to herself, with a dull pang at her heart, that it was 
very possible that Lord Grosvenor might have been 
persuaded to relinquish all pretensions to the d 
of Geoffrey Trevalyan’s daughter. 

But only for a moment did she consider such 
possibility. Then her faith and trustin Paul Gros- 
venor overrode all possibilities and objections, and 
stood as firm and unassailable as a rock. 

“Say nothing more to me of Lord Grosvenor, 
she said, sternly, her blue eyes flashing. “I do 
not believe a word yousay. iam not even sure but 
that Lord Trevalyan would forgive me my crime 0 
being the daughter of his nephew, and would cease 


' my father’s persecution for my sake.” 
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Adlowe winced, but made no reply. $ 

There followed a silence, during which his lord. 
ship drove more swiftly, venting his secret annoy- 
ance upon the horses. 

Giralda bent lower over Fay. A 

His head was in her lap, closely sheltered with 
her cloak. He was awake, and softly crying, his 
young soul convulsed with a vague terror of what 
was to befal his sister and himself. . 

“ My darling! my darling!’ whispered Giralda, 

‘horing him closer to her bosom, and softly kiss- 
irz him, “do not grieve so! God will take care of 
us. dear Fay! Can’t you trust Him ?” 

The boy clung to her without replying. 

Giralda stole her hand under the robe, and gently 
hogan to pull at the bonds that confined his 
wrists. 

4 wild hope sprang up in her soul. If she could 
fe Fay, and escape with him from the rear end 
of the waggon, and crouch somewhere in the dark- 
ness. and so elude her enemy ! 

The idea was less wild than it might seem. 

The waggon was of a style very common, having 
a driver’s seat, on which Adlowe sat, and in the rear 
of this two other seats running lengthwise, and 
shut in by a little door. 

It was upon one of these rear seats the cavtives 

‘ay being within reach of Adlowe’s hand. 

Fay swiftly comprehended Giralda’s intent, and 
he hushed his sobs. 

Adlowe looked quietly over his shoulder. 

Giralda worked silently, picking at the knot, but 
Rigby had done his work well. The heavy rope re- 
sisted all her efforts. 

Fay motioned her to put her ear to his lips. 

She did so, and he whispered : 

“I've a kn;fe in my pocket. Cut the cord!” 

Giralda’s hand stole towards his pocket in quest 
of the knife 

And at t“e moment Adlowe reached over, star- 
tling them both beyond measure. 

“T see w hat you about!” he said, coolly. ‘ Try- 
ing toescape? No, no, Giralda; you won’t outwit 
me again !” 

He sto pped the horses, and, regardless of the 
pleadings of his captives, lifted the lad and put him 
on the front seat beside himself, wrapping him care- 
fully from the rain. 

“And now, Giralda,” he continued, starting the 
horses again, “‘you may escape when you please. 
But if you do escape, you will be sealing your 
brother's fate !’’ 

His tone made the girl shudder. 

“Lord Adlowe,” she cried, with passionate ear- 
nestness, “‘ is there no pity in yourheart? Fay and 
I have never harmed you. I beg you to let us 

oot 
_ “Never harmed me!’ repeated Adlowe, mock- 
ingly. ‘ Why, it is you two and your brother who 
have come between me and the finest property in 
England !’’ 

“ We will pay ~~ a ransom to let us go,” pleaded 
Giralda. “I will promise you any sum you may 
ask for our freedom. My mother will pay it——”’ 

“The ransom I ask is yourself!’ rejoined Ad- 
lowe, interrupting her. “I loved your mother, the 
Lady Beatrice, and spent the best years of my 
life in useless devotion to her. Tunat love has 
turned to hatred. It would wring her heart for her 
only daughter to become my wife, and to be com- 
pelled to dower her out of the fortune I expected to 
receive with her ladyship. Geoffrey hates me, and it 
would bea fine revenge on him to make his daughter 
ny wife. In short, Giralda, everything inspires me 
to this course, and not the least inspiration is your- 
self. Your beauty, your freshness, your innocence 
have charmed a heart that was world-weary. Iam 
not sure but that I even prefer you to the queenly, 
haughty Lady Beatrice !” 

“Do not insult me with your professions of 
love,” said Giralda, creeping nearer, that she might 
comfort Fay. ‘I would rather have your hatred 
than your love!” 

“There may not be so much difference between 
the two!” said Adlowe. “ My love and my hatred 
are equally fierce, and not to be baulked. Have you 
thought, or are you too ignorant of the world’s 
usages to consider the question, that this night ex- 
cursion with me will compromise your reputation, 
and cause Lord Grosvenor, despite his faith in you, 
to decline a marriage with you? I merely wish to 
show you that, even were you free, he would never 
marry you !”” 

Girelda was silent. 
pie Tam not so bad a man as you think me,” con- 
tinued his lordship, after a pause. “I have been 
en to deiperation by finding myself likely to 
ecome a beggar, after years of expectancy and 
Waiting to become my uncle’s heir. But rd have 
qualities which only need cultivation to make me a 
noble man. Giralda, I love you! I worship you as a 
Superior being! I should be as clay in your hands. 
You could mould the to your will. It is no light 
thing to possess the power you do. You can make 
me good and honourable. You can drive me to 





wickedaess and baseness. I throw the responsibility 
upon you——”’ 

“ And I reject it!” cried Giralda. ‘‘ You cannot 
put upon another the responsibility Heaven placed 
upon you. If youhave any desire to become good, 
show it by setting us free !” 

*“T cannot do that. Ilove you too much. Have 


pity, Giralda, upon an erring soul that needs a guide, 
and become my guide to truth and goodness.” 
His hypocritical pretences disgusted the young 
‘rl 


en It’s a pity money is so hard to be got, Lord 
Adlowe,” she said. ‘ For it must fatigue you to 
pretend to a repentance you do not feel. if you 
were in earnest in your pretended desire to reform, 
a clergyman would be your best guide and counsel- 
lor. If you have any sense remaining,” she added, 
“you must see that it would be impossible for me 
to marry the enemy of my parents, the man but for 
whom my life and that of those dear to me would 
have been bright and cloudless. It is you, Lord 
Adlowe—you who stabbed my uncle Trevalyan so 
many years ago, and managed so that the crime 
and the odium were laid to my poor father! Marry 
you! I should feel as if [ were marrying my 
father’s murderer, for you were the assassin of his 
reputation, which he held dearer than life! Marry 
you! Never!” 

Her indignant scorn held Adlowe silent. He could 
not answer her, and became, sullen, thoughtful, and 
plotting. 

The night wore on. Little ty dropped asleep, his 
head falling upon the knee of his enemy. Giralda 
sat wakeful in the waggon, her pale face upturned 
to the mist, her eyes striving in vain to pierce the 
dull gray of the clouded sky. What were her 
thoughts and prayers in that time of darkness her 
stern silence did not betray. 

Towards morning the mist cleared, but the chilly 
air grew keener and colder. Giralda shivered, in 
spite of her wrappings. 

“We are almost there,” said Adlowe about 
day-break, breaking the long silence. ‘ You will 
soon be at your new home, which you will leave, as 
I said, only when you promise to become my wife !’”’ 


CHAPTER XLIxX. 
What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
Erroneous, mutinous, and unnatural, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 
Henry VI. 

THE sun was just becoming visible above the 
horizon when Lord Adlowe came within sight of 
the house he had hired, and in which he proposed 
to immure his captives. 

He knew it at once, from the pencil sketch of it 
which the agent had shown him, and from the par- 
ticulars he had received concerning its location and 
surroundings. 

It stood alone, no other house being in sight, 
upon a knoll, with a stable and out-buildings in the 
rear. It had upon one side a small dense shrub- 
bery, upon the other a large paddock, and there 
were a few irregularly shaped outlying fields. 

The house itself was of red brick, nearly square 
in shape, its plainness relieved by several quaint 
windows, a turret or two, and a small bell-tower. 
It had a dreary, forsaken look, being closely shut 


up. 

In front there was a lawn sodden with rain. At 
the two sides were last year’s flower-gardens, with 
rose-bushes and shrubbery that would flower in due 
season. In the rear, between the dwelling and the 
stables, was a weed-covered kitchen garden. 

Lord Adlowe looked at the place, his face ex- 
pressing satisfaction. Its very loneliness and se- 
clusion, its air of wild decay, impressed him favour- 
ably. He assured himself that he could not have 
found a better prison for his captives. 

He turned his glances upon Fay, and uncovered 
the lad’s face. The little fellow was very pale and 
sorrowful even in his slumbers, and there was a 
piteous expression about his mouth that would have 
agonised his mother could she have seen it. 

Adlowe then glanced at Giralda, thinking from 
her silence that she too slept. She met his glance 
with a gaze so steady, so wakeful, so stern, that he 
comprehended that she had not slept at all, but 
had been sleepless and on her guard all the night. 

He pointed to the red brick house. 

“Yonder is your home, Giralda,”’ he exclaimed, 
“until you promise to leave it with me for my own 
home as my bride. See how lonely the situation is. 
It is three miles to Pencoed. No one will ever 
trace yoa here.” 

There was a carriage-sweep, And the gate between 
it and the road was open. Lord Adlowe, having 
reached it, drove in andcame to a halt before the 
front door. 

He sprang out into the porch and lifted Fay 
from the waggon, not daring to leave him there a 
moment, lest Giralda should drive off. He held th» 
boy in his arms while he unlocked the front door, 
and then laid him down and turned ty assist Giralda 
to the porch. 





The young girl spurned his assistance, and sprang 
lightly from the waggon, astormy look in her violet 
eyes. 

“Do not touch me!’’ she said, in a spirited tone. 
*T will follow you while Fay is in your custody !”” 

Adlowe smiled mockingly, and gathered Fay again 
in his arms, as the child aroused himself from 
his slumbers and called out in a bewildered way for 
his sister. 

“Tam here, darling,” said Giralda, approaching, 
that he might seeher. ‘I shall not leave you.” 

Fay smiled faintly as his gaze rested upon her 
pale and anxious face. Little, unselfish soul! He 
was trying to cheer her. From that moment he 
uttered no more moans and sobs, despite the 
miseries of his situation, but feigned a cheerfulness 
more sorrowful to behold than tears. 

The hall, in which they had momentarily paused, 
was carpeted and neatly furnished. There were 
several rooms opening from it, and a staircase led 
from it to the upper floor. 

‘** Your rooms will be upstairs,”’ said Adlowe, after 
a moment's deliberation. ‘‘ Be kind enough to fol- 
low me, Giralda.”’ 

Still carrying Fay, Lord Adlowe mounted the 
stairs. Giralda followed. She was strongly tempted 
to return to the waggon, make her escape, and drive 
swiftly to Pencoed in quest of someone to rescue 
Fay, and only the conviction that Lord Adlowe 
would do the lad an injury, or escape with him, pre- 
vented her putting her wild idea into practice. 

From the upper hall, as from the lower, there 
opened several doors, each having a key in its lock. 
Adlowe led the way to the front chamber over 
the drawing-room, remarking that, after secing the 
plan of the house, he had chosen this room for his 
prisoner. 

The room proved to be neatly furnished for a 
lady’s occupancy. It possessed three windows, 
which were curtained with chintz and lace. There 
was a bright carpet on the floor, a couple of casy- 
chairs, a few pictures on the walls, a few books, and 
a neat tent bedstead, draped with chintz. 

A door led from this room into an inner one, 
which was fitted up in a similar style, and which 
had evidently served as a child’s bedroom. 

“ These are your rooms, Miss Giralda,”’ said Ad- 
lowe, depositing Fay in an easy-chair. ‘ You 
may, if you choose, release your brother now, while 
I go down and prepare your breakfast. I brought 
all the necessary provisions for several days’ use 
from Dalton, as I do not care to have it known at 
present at Pencoed that this house has found a 
tenant. Pity that your dainties, which you were 
taking to the doctor’s residence last night, were 
dropped on the pavement in youralarm. But if I 
have no especial dainties to offer you, I am sure 
that Rigby has catered for a lady’s appetite |” 

He withdrew, locking the door behind him. 

He had scarcely departed when Giralda flew to 
Fay’s side, drew the knife from his pocket, and cut 
his bonds, releasing him. 

There were purple rings about his wrists and ankles 
where the cord had been drawn tightly, and these Gir- 
aldachafed with her little hands, crying over the boy, 
and venting her indignation against Adlowe in half- 
coherent speech. 

“The wreteh!” she exclaimed, her violet eyes 
burning fiercely. ‘‘ How dared he? And he thinks 
he can make me love and pity a man who can so 
cruelly maltreat an inoffensive boy! Oh, my 
darling! I kept my eyes upon youall night! You 
did not stir when | was not looking at you, my 
little brother! Not a sob or moan of yours but 
pierced my heart!” i 

She gathered him to her bosom. She rained 
kisses on his face, and on his poor little wounded 
wrists, and petted him, and wept over him ina 
wild, anguished way, the boy trying to comfort her 
to the best of his small ability. 

“Don’t ery, Giralda,” he pleaded. ‘Papa and 
Herbert will come for us. Or that splendid Grosvenor 
you told me about will findus! Hesaved you once 
from drowning, and once from that bluff cottage 
prison, and of course he’ll trace you out and save 

ou again when you need himsomuch! Oh, I wish 
he'd come now and take us to the Eagle’s Eyrie !” 

The boy’s words brought hope to Giralda. She 
began to think that, after all, Paul might be look- 
ing for her, and that Providence might guide him 


to her. 

“ And if he don’t come,” continued Fay, “ what 
is to hinder our getting out of the window to-night 
and running off?” 

He asked the questioneagerly. Before the young 
girl could answer, the key grated in the lock and 
Lord Adlowe made his appearance, bearing in. his 
arms a hammer, nails, and boards. - 

“T have come to make my cage secure,” he ex- 
plained, fastening the door. “ Egress by the win- 
dow is too feasible just.at present!” _ 

He saw that he had frustrated some lope or plan, 
of Giralda’s, and he smiled mockingly as he pro-- 
ceeded to board up. the windows seourely.to within 
a foot of the top. 
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“There! I defy anyone to withdraw those spikes, 
or to split the boards without an axe, and a man’s 
arm to wield it!” he exclaimed, when he had 
finished. ‘ You will find the light quite sufficient 
for reading, if you choose to employ your time in 
that fashion !” 

He again withdrew, locking the door, and the two 
prisoners faced each other with very blank faces. 

“ We will trust in Providence, though our future 
does look very dark,” said Giralda, assuming a 
cheerfulness, that Fay might not be utterly hope- 
less and despairing. 

After a half-hour's delay, during which he re- 
galed himself, Lord Adlowe brought up some bread, 
a pitcher of water, and a few other articles of re- 
freshment, then again leaving his captives to them- 
selves. 

“Lord Adlowe has secured the windows, that we 
may not get out,” said Giralda. “‘ Now I will secure 
the door, that he may not get in.” 

She wheeled the bedstead from its corner against 
the door, and, having partaken of the breakfast 
with Fay and bathed his tear-stained face, she lay 
down on the bed beside him, and the two were soon 
asleep. 

It a late in the afternoon when Giralda awoke. 
The light was dim in the room, and there was a 
pleasant sense of heat that was very grateful. She 
started up in affright, missing Fay from her side, 
and called him. 

‘** Here I am, Giralda!” replied Fay’s voice from 
the vicinity of the fireplace. ‘Iam getting your 
supper.” 

Despite her anxieties, Giralda could not repress a 
smile as her gaze met the grave little poet face of 
Fay, and marked the lad’s proceedings. 

Lord Adlowe had left some pieces of board after 
darkening the windows, and Fay had succeeded 
in partially cutting these up with his knife. He 
had found some matches on the mantel-piece, and 
had not hesitated to extract a sufficient number of 
leaves from one of the books for kindling purposes. 
He had, in short, made a good fire, and was, when 
Giralda awakened, engaged in toasting, and smoking 
about equally, a piece of bread for her supper. 

He looked up with a preoccupied air when Giralda 
addressed him, and resumed his task, while the 

oung girl made her toilet and wheeled back the 
edstead to its former position. 

“They've been knocking at the door several 
times, and once they unlocked it and slammed it 
against the bedstead,” observed Fay, turning his 
slice of bread over. 

“They! Who beside Lord Adlowe, dear ?”’ 

*T don’t know. It’s a woman,I think. There 
they come again !” 

He continued his task placidly as steps were 
heard in the hall, and the key was grated in the 
lock, and he did not even stir when the door opened 
and Lord Adlowe entered, after a preliminary knock. 

* Ah, a fire!” said his lordship, frowning. ‘‘ Well, 
it’s as well, perhaps. You shall have a fire, Miss 
Giralda. Your attendant,’’ he added, “‘ is come.” 

“My attendant!’ said Giralda, arching her 
brows. 

“Yes ; the woman who will take charge of you in 
my absence. I shall not stay here longer than night- 
fall, lest I bring discovery upon myself. Iintend to 
make an apparent search for you, and throw off any 
suspicion that I may be concerned with your dis- 
appearance from Dalton, otherwise than having 
frightened you away by my presence there. I cannot 
conceal that. Iam going back to Dalton with the 
horses myself.” 

*“ And Rigby ?” 

* Will stay here, to act as assistant guard. Should 
Lord Grosvenor, as is almost impossible, succeed in 
tracing you here, I shall have force enough here to 
resist him.”’ 

At this juncture a step was heard on the stairs, 
and soon after a woman made her appearance, bear- 
ing a tray well laden with food. 

Giralda recognised her instantly as the mistress 
of the bluff cottage, Mrs. Bittly. 

She came in, set down her tray, made a courtesy 
to Giralda, and stared at Fay with apparent surprise. 
That small individual, having recovered his equani- 
mity under the combined soothing influences of 
sleep, food, and fire, returned her stare with interest. 

Giralda gave the woman no grecting. The sight of 
that hard-featured face, with its expression of greed 
and shrewdness, made her’siek at heart. 

* Oh, very well, miss !” said Mrs. Bittly, tossing 
her head. “I don’t pretend to be rich and grand, 
but one thing I do pretend to be—mistress of this 
’ere house, which my lord sent for me and asked me 
tocome. If folks is scornful they must have made 
up their minds to marry my lord, which I do say is 
the best and handsomest man in the United King- 
dom.” 

Adlowe saw that Giralda turned away her head 
to conceal her aversion to this woman, and he 
secretly exulted, believing that Mrs. Bittly’s coarse- 
ness and vulgarity were so many scourges to drive 
Giralda to accept him. 





“ T leave you and Bittly invested with authorit; 
to separate these two whenever you think it best,” 
he said, maliciously. ‘‘ Should the young lady sig- 
nify at any time her willingness to marry me, Rigby 
will come for me at once. You are to keep her very 
close, Mrs. Bittly. She will make every attempt at 
escape, and on that account I think you had better 
spend much time with her in these rooms. Rigby 
and Bittly can be continually on the watch, both 
against her escape and against intrusion. Should 
Lord Grosvenor ever make his appearance in this 
— you know what to do, and how to meet 

im.” 


Mrs. Bittly signified assent. 

Giralda had listened to these remarks with a paling 
face, and with a growing sense of trouble. She had 
not felt how powerless she was until now, when she 
knew that the Bittlys and Rigby were to be em- 
ployed constantly to watch against her escape or 
rescue. 

“ Giralda,” said her persistent and unwelcome 
suitor, approaching her, “‘ you have driven me to this 
course by your coldness and refusal to marry me. 
Remember that you have but to speak the word to 
be restored to your friends. Remember that on you 
depends your little brother’s happiness, your father’s 
safety, your mother’s peace. The fate of youg entire 
family is in your hands !”’ 

He turned and quitted the room, followed by Mrs. 
Bittly, who locked the door. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 

“ ComMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE.” 
—lIn the Times, a few days since, it was reported 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer “ will not ap- 
pear in the market as a borrower of the amount to 
be raised for compensation for the acquisition of the 
telegraphs, but will meet it, temporarily or other- 
wise, by adjustment in connection with various 
branches of the public accounts.” Is this an intro- 
duction to some more of Mr. Lowe’s financial hanky- 
panky? Ratepayers, beware !—Judy. 

CAN 1T BE?—During the recent fog, some bene- 
factor of his species, name unknown, tumbled the 
battered old statue in Leicester Square off his horse, 
aud laid him on his back in the mud. There is a 
mystery about this which is not yet fathomed. It 
is certain that the first words that fell from the two 
policemen who discovered the fallen effigy were, 
“This is a rum go!” and “ This is Strange!” This, 
in itself, was an extraordinary allusion. Is it possi- 
ble that the manager of the Alhambra, disgusted and 
driven to despair——? It may be so!—Judy. 

QUEER QUERIES, BY OUR BOTANICAL QUERIST. 

Do specimens of the “Speedy Traveller” inva- 
riably start up where railway cuttings have been 
planted ? 

Are monkeys particularly fond of Ape-ricot ? 

Can we recognise young Belgians as Brussels 
sprouts, or Swiss girls as Alpine roses ? 

Does the Emperor of the French spend his best 
care and talents in the preservation of his “ Crown 
Imperial,” whilst for his officers he prefers “ sword 
lilies ?” 

Have not lawyers and counsellers a particular 
taste for the forcing up, bringing forward, and pro- 
per disposal of “ Dock weeds ;” whilst of all plants, 
sewing-machinists prefer the Hem-lock ? 

Do flirts care particularly for “ bachelors’ but- 
tons ?” 

We presume hardy evergreens should be careful of 
bedding out at this season. 

Do pugilists prefer “box-wood™ to any other 
plant ?— Will-o’-the- Wisp. 

TOO TRUE! 

Mamma: “‘ My dear child, where did you get that 
dreadful scratch on your arm ?” 

Little Ada: “ Oh, ’ma, it was "Lisbeth’s big brass 
brooch with the green glass in it, that the tall sol- 
dier gave her.” —Punch. 

SEVERE. 

Young Correggio : “1 say, my ancient Murillo, that 
sky of yours wants smoothing down.” 

Murillo: “I know that, but I’ve lost my badger 
brash.” 

Young Correggio: ‘‘ Why don’t you use your beard, 
old fellah. There’s enough there for half-a-dozen.”— 
Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

Ir we may trust rumour, the City is likely to be 
still further improved ere long. The Corporation are 
so well pleased with their recent successes that they 
look with a favourable eye upon all sound and prac- 
ticable schemes for beautifying the City. We have 
seen one now under consideration, which will, if car- 
ried out, make London east of Temple Bar a city of 
magnificent distances. The old narrow streets will 
be widened, open spaces secured wherever possible, 
and the civic buildings concentrated about the Guild- 





hall. Of course such a scheme means money, but 
then the City is rich, and as it also means work fo; 
the many unemployed, we shall be glad to see it 
adopted—even if only in part. The Poultry in Cheap- 
side, and the block of Holywell Street in the Strand 
are doomed. ‘The sooner someone begins to clear 
them off the better.—Fun. 


RAILING FOR AL SIRAT. 

From the drawing-room to the dining-room, when 
you have dame or maiden on your arm, lies tho 
British Al Sirat, The Bridge over Tophet. Speak 
and speak well, as you make that passage, or ever 
thereafter hold your tongue. All is over with you 
and society shall know you fora Muff. , 

To the end, therefore, that those who havo not tho 
aift of saying the right thing may be saved from 
falling into the pit, Mr. Punch offers them a few sug- 
gestioas for little speeches on the path of peril. Don’t, 
perhaps, speak too loud. 

1. The—a—comfort of these small houses is that 
you know exactly what you are going to have for 
dinner, for you smell it. 

2. Muddle in pairing us off. Jones always docs 
that; he gets chattering to people instead of sorting 
them. It is by a happy blunder of his that I have 
the honour of escorting you; but I fear we shall bo 
parted at the table. 

8. Hope Jones means to give us some decent wino 
this time. I advise you to eschew what he is good 
enough to call hock. 

4. Awkward thing dining by daylight when tho 
chignon don’t match the hair—no, not the next, the 
one before her, with the liberal shoulders. 

5. Yes, of course, he ought to have taken down 
the bride ; but Mrs. Jones doesn't like her, and he 
has no will of his own. I daresay that it will be no- 
ticed, somehow—people are all so good-natured. 

6. Observe whether the crest on your forks is a 
dove ora leopard. If it’s a dove, Mrs. Jones has 
made up her row with Mrs. Brown, who lends her 
things when more than a dozen forks are asked. 

7. Do you know why the Joneses give this party ? 
I'll tell you. Because Jones has got a book nearly 
ready—there are five newspaper fellows on the stairs 
now. I’m rather glad, for they will have a cigar, 
which Jones thinks is not the thing. 

8. I wouldn’t disturb your mind, but we shall be 
dreadfully crushed at table—there are at least four 
more than can be comfortably seated—Mrs. Jones al- 
ways will have her fat cousins, though they can't 
walk. 

9. I am only too delighted to have this honour, 
but of course you ought to have gone down with 
Sir Oarnaby Jinks. That is one of Mrs. Jones's little 
bits of unconventionality, as she calls it. One might 
like it, if one didn’t see through it. You'll know 
what I mean when we sit down. 

10. Yes, we have waited three-quarters of an hour; 
but it does not much matter. They can’t spoil the 
dinners in this house—for a reason. 

11. If you are put near the door, listen occasion- 
ally, and you'll hear the parlour-maid quarrelling 
like fun with the greengrocers. 

12. Mrs. Jones has the atrocious habit of letting 
her children come in after dinner. They can’t help 
their ugliness, but if I were you, as you have some 
of your own, I wouldn’t encourage them much, for I 
know Howlet there, the bald-headed doctor, has been 
attending them for scarlatina. I daresay they're 
quite well, but it is right to mention it. 

13. Do you want to revenge the bet you lost to 
me on the Oxford and Harvard race? Six to ono 
that Mrs. Jones mentions, loudish, the name of Lady 
Portmadoc before the fish is gone. . I shall look at 
you when she does, if we don't sit together. 

14, Do you dine with the Boscobels on Friday? 
I’m so glad. Sodol., Things are always pleasant 
there, and they are the goodest people. I mention it 
now, because if we part it’s for ever. I never come 
upstairs again here—they have amazing music 

Any one or more of these things, or things con- 
ceived inthe same spirit, and said in that tender 
voice of impertinent confidence-making which is 
much affected by sundries—will help you delightfully 
over Al Sirat.—Punch Pocket-book, 1870. 

CHRONOLOGY: 

’Bus-Driver : “They tell mo there’ve been some 
coins found in these 'ere ‘ Exkyvations’ that ’a been 
buried there a matter o’ four or five ’undred year !!” 

Passenger Friend: “Oh, that’s nothin’! Why, 
there’s some in the Bri’sh Museum—ah—more than 
two thousand year old!!” 

"Bus-Driver (after a pause): “ Come, George, that 
won't do, yer know! ‘cause we're only in eight’n 
‘undred an’ sixty-nine now !! !”—Punch. 

ANOTHER ABYSSINIAN GrirvANcE.—A_ witty 
judge, hearing a barrister pronounce a short Latip 
syllable long (some of ’em will), said, “ We are busy 
just now, Mr. Jones ; don’t make things longer than 
necessary.” One would not—Bnt you are all to say 
Magdala, and not Magdala, doyouknow that? The 
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last straw—we bore the bill, but this new weight is 
really oppressive.—Punch. 
ONE FOR THE NEW ZEALANDER. 

is reported—say the colonial ers—that the 
onthe damnit bird of New Zeaand-—has been 
recently seen alive by a party of Germans in the 
Ruabine Ranges. We have heard of German cozens 
before, and we should like ourselves to see moa before 
we believe. —Fun, 








THE TEETH. 

Natvrg, in its civilised condition, is less perfect 
in the dental processes than perhaps in any other. 
The plain groun@ of this seemingly mild, but, it may 
be, unfair reproach of nature, seems to be the sad 
truth thata great evil of civilisation is that of an 
early rotting of the teeth. It has been said on all 
sides that tribes whom we call savage, and whose 
life has not been long’touched by that. of so-called 
highly civilised men, whatever blessings of life they 
lack while we enjoy them, have what many men of a 
higher form of life have not—sound teeth. The 
New Zealanders’ teeth are regular, and remain good 
to a late period of life. Among the Feejees, Mr. 
Pickering did not meet with an instance of a rotten 
tooth; and Barnet Burns had not known a Maori 
with unsound ones; nor do we learn that caries of 
the teeth was one of the evils of the life of the red 
men of America. In the voyage of Pirard de Laval 
to the Maldives, he found the people altogether free 
of toothache, owing, he thinks, to their continual 
chewing of betel, which strengthened their gums, 
though they were otherwise careful to wash and 
clean their teeth. 

The betel, or areca, is chewed also by the people 
of India and of the Philippine Islands, though (wit- 
ness Commodore Beaulieu’s voyage to the East Indies) 
the men of the Bay of Saint Augustine rubbed their 
teeth, which were white, even, and small, almost 
every minute ‘with a small piece of wood. In the 
refinement and luxury of the old Romans—blessings 
of civilisation—the teeth began to moulder. The 
natives of Kingsmill or Tarawan cluster made a kind 
of molasses of cocopalm, and were the only tribes of 
the Pacific Islands who had decayed teeth. A cor- 
respondent has enquired, *‘ what is the date of the in- 
troduction of artificial teeth into England or Europe ?” 
To this query there is authority showing that they 
were not uncommon in the reign of James I. (anno 
1609) in England. But that this substitute for 
nature’s decay was usual in the days of the Roman 
emperors is confirmed by a caustic epigram of Martial , 

“ Thais shows teeth that are black, 
By Lecania white teeth are shown. 
How so? Why Lecania’s are bought, 
And Thais discloses her own.” 

In Egypt, a dentist found a stuffed tooth in a 
mummy, and several teeth in other mummies which 
bore marks of filing. Some tribes, again, have an odd 
fancy to improve the-shape of their teeth by chipping 
or some other kind of trimming. Mr. Edwards says: 
“ We were struck at Braves by the appearance of some 
Portuguese boys whose teeth had been sharpened in 
the Indian manner.” The meu of a tribe in Africa 
chip their teeth to points, and some punch out in 
childhood one incisor of the lower jaw. The Africans 
of Batoka, in Africa, knock out their upper incisor 
teeth, to be, as they say, like oxen rather than zebras. 
Some tribes, however, as we are told, choose to have 
black rather than white teeth. 

The teeth of the Tonquinese (like those of the 
Siamese) are as black as art can make them; the 
dyeing occupies three or four days, and is done to 
both boys and girls when they are about twelve or 
fourteen years old; during the whole operation they 
hever take any nourishment, except of the liquid 
kind, for fear of being poisoned by pigment if they 
swallowed what required mastication. Every person, 
high and low, rich and poor, is obliged to undergo 
this severe operation, alleging it would be a disgrace 
to human nature to have teeth whiteas those of dogs 
orelephants, Prior mentions this custom, but trans- 
fers it to the Chinese. 

The Americans, says a writer, allege the bolting 
Practices of their countrymen and women as expla- 
hatory of their almost universally decayed teeth. 
They said that nature would not continue to them 
that of which they made no use. 

The decay is doubtless occasioned by the large 
(uantities of sugar and molasses, by the hot bread, 
by the iced water, alternating with hot tea, in which 
they all indulge. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONDUCT OF A Fox.—A fox 


7 paid a visit to Mr. C. Ridger’s hen-honse at 
; wanthorpe Farm, which he entered by scrathing a 
hole under the door, and succeeded, at various times, 
in despoiling it of 7 ducks and 10 fowls. On a-sub- 
Sequent night Mr. Ridger, again hearing his nocturnal 





visitor, scared him away, but discovered 2 ducks and 
ahen lying dead close to the house. A duck was 
also found buried under some loose hay near a rick, 
and during the day 2 ducks returned much bitten 
about the necks and covered with dirt, which led to 
the supposition that they had been buried alive by 
Master Reynard. This supposition led to further 
search, when others were discovered buried in a field, 
about a quarter of a mile distant from the scene of 
his exploits, and the fragments of a feast were found. 
The 2 ducks which returned are getting over their 
hasty interment, but still bear the marks of their 
sexton’s rough handling. Master Reynard yet con- 
tinues his visits, but has been prevented from paying 
his respects to the inhabitants of the hen-house. 


THE WISHING WELL. 
Vorce of this region fabulous! 
For silent else is all the air, 
None else remains to tell to us 
The-story of the things that were. 


Pair Fountain of this valley lone! 
That falling with a ceaseless plaint 

Into thy cup of sculptured stone, 
Speakest of Fairy and of Saint. 


For name of either thou has borne ; 
Time was Titania by thee played ; 

And rings by elfish footsteps worn 
Still linger in the magic glade. 


But when the Benedictine came 
To build upon these meadows fair, 
He called thee by a holier name, 
And blessed thy source with book and prayer. 


And whether it were Saint or Fay, 
Blessing or magic—who could tell ? 
Men said that virtue in thee lay, 
And loved thee as the “ Wishing Well.” 


And still thy chalice carved of stone, 
Though old beliefs have passed away, 
Though Fairy and though Saint be gone, 
Brims with clear crystal day by day. 

And waiting here an idle while, 
And looking with a listless eye, 
I see beneath thy waters smile 
The changeless azure of the sky— 


The changeless azure flecked with gray, 
That was as deep, as fair, as clear, 

Or ever down the woodland way 
The first wild savage wandered here ; 


Or ever man thy dwelling knew, 
And, resting on the virgin sod, 
Looked wondering on the imaged blue, 
And blessed thee as the gift of God. 


And, if there still be power in thee 
To grant the wishes we conceive; 
If it avail implicitly 
The old tradition to believe. 
Give me, fair stream—not gold nor love, 
Not fortune high nor length of days, 
Not force to rise the crowd above, 
Nor the deceit of human praise: 
But this—that like thy waters clear, 
Though creeds and systems come and go, 
Unvexed within a narrow sphere 
My life with even stream may flow— 
May flow, and fill its destined space, 
With this at least of blessing given, 
Upwards to gaze with fearless face, 
And mirror back some truth of Heaven! — 


C. A. L. 











GEMS. 


PERFORM a good deed, speak a kind word, bestow 
a pleasant smile, and you will receive the same in 
return. 

WHOEVER would oblige himself to tell all that he 
has done, would oblige himself to do nothing that he 
would be anxious to conceal. 

THOSE who reprove us are more valuable friends 
than those who flatter us. True progress requires 
either faithful friends or severe enemies. 

BoasTING seldom or never accompanies a sense of 
real power. When men feel they can express them- 
selves by deeds, they do not often do so by words. 

THERE is a thread in our thoughts ag there isa 
pulse in our hearts ; he who can hold the one knows 
nee If think, and he who can move the other how 
to feel. 


Intsh Mepicat Srupents.—It is stated that in 
nearly every one of the anatomical schools in Dublin 
the classes are larger than for many years past; the 
number of new entries, or first-year's students, like 





those in this metropolis, is especially large, and 
among them is a lady student, who is. attending lec- 
tures, &c., at Dr. Steevens’ Hospital, who intends to 
apply for admission to the Preliminary Examination 
at the Royal College of Surgeons of Ireland. 








STATISTICS, 


Minor Imports.—The minor imports in the Board 
of Trade monthly accounts “‘unenumerated,” com- 
prise a most miscellaneous collection of entries. In 
the year 1868 there was imported into the United 
Kingdom, 22,738lb. of human hair, of the computed 
value of 9,096/., and this was in andition to hair 
“unenumerated” of the value of 43,097/., besides 
goats’ hair and camels’ hair. Only one ass was im- 
ported in the year, and one mule ; but there were 32 
goats. As many as 21,024,124 gocse quills arrived, 
and slate pencils of the value of 13,0521. The list 
shows an import of 40lb. of hats of bast, cane, or 
horse-hair, and 1,490 hats of hair, wool, or beaver ; 
hoofs of cattle, of the value of 4,2731.; 5,323lb. of 
leaves of roses; 32,976lb. of down; 506,658 bamboo 
canes, and 86,993 walking-sticks, mounted, painted, 
&c., besides 4,623,046 canes, or sticks, not specially 
described; 26lcwt. of casts of busts, statues, or 
figures arrived in the course of the year, and 9,602 
oil paintings. The list includes 3,875lb. of chloro- 
form, 118cwt. of caviare, flower roots of the value of 
38,272/.; plants, shrubs, and trees of the value of 
88,317/.; one ton of ore of gold, of the value of 331. ; 
precious stones of the higher class, 15,608/. ; and of 
the inferior class, 14,530/.; besides unenumerated 
jewellery of the value of 68,6841. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Frat In TELEGRAPHY.—The whole of thespeecl: 
of the Emperor, on the opening of the French 
Chambers, was transmitted from the Bureau Central 
in Paris to the offices of the Submarine Telegraph in 
Threadneedle-street in fourteen minutes. Five wires 
were used. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE THAMES.—The Thames 
conservators have given notice of their intention to 
apply to Parliament next session for powers to widen, 
deepen, andimprove the river Thames and its tribu- 
taries, to remove bridges, regulate the discharge of 
sewage, and to levy taxes to carry out these works. 

Tue TRAMWAY BILLs FoR THE ENsUING SEssION-. 
—Amongst the numerous “ miscellaneous ” schemes 
projected to come before Parliament during the forth- 
coming session, at least 25 tramway bills for London, 
the suburbs, and the provinces, will be lodged in the 
private bill office of the House of Gommons by the 
23rd of December. 

British CoLumsta is, it appears, to be included 
in the Canadian Dominion, which will then stretch 
across the continent from ocean toocean. The colo~ 
nistsare not disinclined to the change, but areanxious, 
according to Governor Seymour's despatches, for local 
self-government, sharp retrenchment, and some help, 
or at least sympathy, from the mother country. 

Enormous Haut or HeErrinos.—One of the 
Yarmouth luggers, called the New Lily, belonging 
to Mr. Robert Nockolds, was towed into the harbour 
recently with the immense quantity of 25 lasts of 
herrings on board, which were caught off the Nor- 
folk coast. As there are 13,200 herrings in a last, 
the cargo of the New Lily amounted to 330,000 fish. 

Tue arbitrators of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Company, Lord Cairns and the Marquis of 
Salisbury, have made much progress with the arbi- 
tration referred to them for the rescue of that gigan- 
tic concern from the contests of its sectional credi- 
tors, and are understood to have already disposed of 
the whole of the legal points, which promised in the 
courts of equity to drag on a protracted existence for 
the next seven years at least. 

Lonpon Briper.—The carriage-way on London 
Bridge has been re-opened for public traffic. It has 
been repaved with new 3-inch by 9-inch Aberdeon 
granite cubes, with Guernsey guard stones. The 
length of carriage-way is over 1,000 feet, its width 
being 35 feet. No less than 105,000 stones were 
necessary for the roadway, and the weight of the 
material used in the work was close upon upon 4,000 
tons. The work was accomplished in a fortnight. 

STEAMBOATS on the American principle are to be 
introduced on the Lake of Geneva. ‘I'ravellers by 
this line will have the further advantage of being 
permitted to leave the steamers at any port they 
choose, and continuing their journeys by rail, a mu- 
tual system of tickets having been arranged between 
the hitherto rival companies. The cause of this 
unwonted enterprise on the part of the Swiss capi- 
talists is said to be the rumour which has reached 
them that a Scotch firm has been applying for per- 
mission to run steamers on the lake, 
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NOTICE.—We request our readers and the 
Trade to observe that henceforth EVERYBODY'S 
JOURNAL will be INCORPORATED with THE 
LONDON READER. 

In our present Number we CONTINUE ¥Yrom 
THE FORMER JOURNAL the publication of two Tales, 
viz., “ROUND THE WORLD” and “ DOUBLE 
FORTUNE,” each possessing new and very attrac- 
tive interest. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





8S. J. Brwater.—Yes. 

Raby Rarti2r.—You can purchase the plays of any 
newsagent in the Strand. 

A. W. F.—There appears at present to be no particular 
agency for the place to which you refer. 

A. B. C.—An assistant overseer cannot be entitled to a 
Government superannuation, for the simple reason that 
he is the officer of the parish and not of the Government, 

Rost, SuHamrocx, and Tuatstite.—The colours of the 
docks of hair are light brown, brown, and.anburn. You 
have given no means whereby to distinguish which be- 
longs to each. 

E. W. C. (Portsea).—The Eastern Monarch was burned 
at Spithead on June 2, 1859. She had on board about 500 
invalid soldiors from India, of whom eight lost their 
lives. 


J. Armstroxe.—The Royal Engineers is the best corps, 
if your qualifications are equal to the requirements. You 
can soon find that out by applying at the head-quarters 
of the regiment. 

M. T.—Fhere are hospitals expressly instituted for 
such a a. Consult the clergyman of your parish, 
who will, doubtless, procure for you the aid of some bene- 
volent person belonging to his congregation. 

Fiora A. Oxiver.—The lines are very much below par, 
even fora first attempt. The metre is incorrect, and the 
words feeble. 


F. D. H.—Foreign titles give no rank in this country. 
The daughter of a baron would be received as the daugh- 
ter of a baron by the style to which she is entitled in her 
own country. 

Hammonp.—1, Scarlet, with cuirass, helmet, and buck- 
skin breeches. 2. Something under two shillings a day. 
5. By enlistment, supposing your height and other phy- 
sical qualifications are of the regulated standard. Apply 
at the Horseguards, Whitehall, London. 

W. R.—1. There is no specific. It is lost often through 
frivolity and the habit of inattention. 2. Occasionally, 
but rarely, the height increases somewhat after 23 years 
ofage. 3. Neither the one nor the other. 4. Avoid ex- 
cesses, leave off beer, take a mild aperient medicine, and 
plenty of air and exercise. 

W. Henne.—The original ‘‘ Mother Goose” is sup- 
posed to have been an eccentric old woman living in Ox- 
iord, who rendered herself remarkable by invariably car- 
rying about with her a large basket, such as were used 
by laundresses some thirty years ago. The author of the 
pantomime so called may have drawn largely from some 
French or German source, however ; but as to which we 
cannot enlighten you. 

Josrru L.—The “ sherris-sack,’’ we believe, of Shakes- 
peare’s jolly man of war, Falstaff, was either a made wine 
or else a negus. The real or pure sack is a Canary wine, 
and only to be procured from the Canary Islands. It 
obtained its name, no doubt, from the word saccus, the 
goatskin sack in which it is brought down from the 
mountain-side vineyard. 

PENDLETONIAN.—You must search for the will in the 
district Court of Probate of the place in which your rela- 
tive died. If it turns out that it was not proved in the 
district court, then search in the chief registry. The 
will may give you some clue as to the property; at all 
events, your first step is to find the will. Then make per- 

sonal enquiries in the neighbourhood where your re- 
lative lived. 

Vinat-uN.—The tickets are usually done by hand. In 
dian ink and the camel’s-hair brush are often employed. 
Yor other descriptions water colours are used. There is 
also a method of effecting durable cohesion with a species 
of gum or size, and then shaking over that preparation 
the necessary colour, which has been previously ground 
to avery fine dust. The brightness of ultra-marine is 
thus preserved, 
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the bird is only passing through 
the moulting time. Puta very small quantity of saffron 
in the water, which should be given as a bath. If the 
hypothesis as to moulting be unfounded, then the bird 
has, probably, acquired some-bad habit, which may, per- 
haps, be correc by a change of and a change of 
scene. In the new cage place a little of sulphur. 


A Youna Srupent.—l. The only information we can 
give you under this head is, that the basis consists of 
Russian blue. 2. Paper was introduced into Europe to- 
wards the close of the 10th century. The first we Eo 
in England was one at Hertford, erected early in the 16th 
century. 3. It is said that Wedgwood, who flourished at 
the end of the 18th wmf was the first photographer. 
He was, however, indeb to the studies of Scheele and 
others (1777 to 1801), while the action of light on chloride 
of silver was known as early asthe 16th century. 4. Vine- 
gar, in small quantities, may be made from the ferment- 
ation of molasses mixed with yeast. The quantities are, 
8 gallons of water, 3 quarts of molasses, and 3 spoonfuls 
of yeast. Place the cask in a warm place, and, after fifteen 
days, add a sheet of brown paper cut into strips. 


Lisrtre.—Any postman would have answered your 
question. Letters placed in pillar-boxes after seven 
o'clock do not remain there till thenext morning. They 
are collected about four or five o’clock a.m., and for- 
warded to their addresses by the first delivery. It is, no 
doubt, ‘hard lines” for the men to get up so very early 
in the morning, but very advantageous to the public. 


H. O. R.—Some etymologists derive the word “ mai- 
den” from the British mad, signifying fair or beautiful. 
We do not in general reply to heraldic queries ; but will 
state in answer to yours that there is no difference at all 
between the coronets of the royal princesses and those 
of their brothers; they are exactly similar. 


A ProrestantT.—We are not aware of the existence of a 
college so named, either in America or in Italy. Douay, 
as you probably know, is a town in the north of France, 
pe is celebrated, amongst other things, for having given 
the name to the English version of the Bible used by the 
Roman Catholics. There was founded an English college 
for Roman Catholics in the 16th century, and, by that 
college, an English version of the Old Testament was 
given to the world. 


Poor Po.i.—Perha; 


MOONBEAM. 


I flash my way through the starry crowds 
That gleam on the path of Venus; 
I seek the earth, and I raise the clouds 
That rest on the brow of genius. 
They say I borrow my gauzy dress 
From Sol’s monarchial splendour ; 
But I send it back through the limpid track, 
Till earth is robed in grandeur. 
Over the mountain, over the sea, 
With the footfall of a fairy ; 
Like Liberty's spirit fetter-free, 
However mens’ hearts may vary. 


The cenotaph with my light I lave, 
And I read its scroll of glory: 
But then I fall on the poor man’s grave, 
Though humble may be his story. 
Ever the same over earth I roll 
With light and gossamer pinion— 
Through the snowy bars of the clouds and stars 
A wide and a far dominion. 
Over the mountain, over the sea, 
With the footiall of a fairy; 
The rich and the poor are the same to me, 
However men’s hearts may vary. 


I gild the snows of the icy north 
With be weg coruscations ; 
And I cool the East by pouring forth 
The floods of my pale libations : 
Oh! I care not where I spend my smile, 
‘The king or the clown may wear it ; 
For I only know God biddeth it flow, 
And all the world may share it. 
Over the mountain, over the sea, 
With the footfall of a wor p 
I pour my light on the bond and free, 
However men’s hearts may vary. w 
- L 


Hipp1as.—The practice of shoeing horses appears to 
have been introduced into this country by William the 
Conquerer ; but they were not always shoed, only in 
times of frost and at other particular occasions. It is 
believed that the surname of Ferrers is derived from the 
circumstance that one of the Conqueror’s followers was 
entrusted by him with the supervision of the farriers. 
His descendants still bear six horseshoes in their arms. 

B. C, F.—It is a much-disputed question who is the 
author of the lines: 

Where is the man who has the power and skill 

To stem the torrent of a woman's will ? 

For if she will, she will, you may depend on ’t— 

And if she won't, she won't, so there’s an end on’t. 
We may inform you, however, that they occur on a pil- 
lar erected in the Dane-John Field, at Canterbury ; the 
mysogynist author being, as we have said, unknown. 


A “Jotty Youne WarTermay.”—The first rowing- 
match on the Thames was rowed on the first of August, 
1715. It was rowed by six watermen (scullers), and was 
won by John Hope, the prize being a waterman’s coat 
and a silver badge. The race was founded by the comic 
actor, Dogget, to commemorate annually the accession 
of George I. to the throne. Distance was from the Old 
Swan at London Bridge to the White Swan at Chelsea. 


Aice Y.—The term “ morganatie marriage” has not 
the remotest connection with the Fata Morgana or any~ 
— else of the kind. But the word may well have 
puzzled you. It signifies a left-handed (if we may so say) 
marriage between a prince of a reigning house and a y, 
of inferior position. This is a “‘ morganatic marriage.” 
The children do not succeed to the father’s dignities, and 
have little or no claim upon his property, except what 
was settled at the time of the marriage. This settlement 
was called in German morgengabe, from which 
been formed the Latinised term ‘‘ morganatic.” 

B.C, V.—We.can qui 
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asan old “‘ Rugby boy,” for the recent head r 
that excellent public school, but we cannot insert your 
communication, a theological disquisition not bei i 
able to our columns. We have always admired the 
racter of Dr. Temple, and we know of nothing finer than 
his whole career at Rugby—except, indeed, it be the man. 
ner in which he took his farewell of that school, the 
status of which he has done so much to elevate. The sen. 
timents expressed in the leave-taking speech of Dr. Tem. 
ple—if he had never said or done anything else that was 
admirable—would stamp. him asa great and good man - 
one of those men who devote themselves heart and souyj 
to promoting the happiness of their fellow men. Such a 
bishop will dignify the mitre that Mr. Gladstone has been 
enabled to confer on him ; and when we consider how use- 
less, as a rule, bishops are, we cannot help exclaiming 
O, si sic omies! ‘i 
MopeErate AwsBiTion.—In addition to your very good 
qualities of industry and resolution yon will also require 
a moderate amount of the sinews of war. The course of 
study will osuty at least five years. During that time 
you must not only have the wherewithal to live in such 
a@ manner as to sustain your energy and spirits, but also 
sufficient means to pay your way through the various 
colleges, etc., and to paainase your rey f Eyen when 
all this is accomplished, you must be able to wait till 
— ice comes to you. Therefore, look well before you 
eap. You can obtain partic of the course of study 
at King’s College, London, or of any college near you, 


Gotpes Harr, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., blue eyes, golden 
hair, which curls naturally, domesticated, and cheerful. 
Respondent must be of medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, and must be fond of home. 

Beatrice, twenty-seven, medium height, dark, gray 
eyes, cheerful, and in position. Respondent must 
have good sound principles. 

Aticz, twenty-five, dark, brown eyes, pleasing, and ac. 
complished. Respondent must be amiable. 

Ciara, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, good temper, and fond 
of home. spondent must be fond of home, and affec- 
tionate. - 

P. K., being about to emigrate to Kansas, wishes to 
take a wife with him. She must be heyy, domesti- 
cated, and of good personal appearance. oney no ob- 
ject, as he has 1,000. of hisown. He is tall, handsome, 
and good tempered. 

Constance Bessie, nineteen, fair complexion, hazel 
eyes, rather tall, pretty, and dc ticated. Respondent 
must be tall and p= a fish salesman preferred. Wishes 
to exchange cartes. 

Miscuier, twenty-one, 5ft. 5in., hazel eyes, pale but 
healthy, dark brown hair, good looking, cheerful, loving, 
domesticated, and can play and sing (contralto). Re- 
spondent must be tall, fair, and gentlemanly. 

RonaLp, twenty-six, 5ft. Llin., dark, with moustache, 
and has an income of ] ,0001. a-year. Respondent must be 
handsome, and fond of music. Would like to exchange 
cartes de visite. 

Erxet anp Rose.—* Ethel,” eighteen, tall, fair, af- 
fectionate, and dc ticated. Respondent must be goo 
looking ; a tradesman preferred. 
dium height, fair, and d ticat Pp 
be fair; a tradesman preferred. 

Lorr1E, twenty, good looking, domesticated, and very 
industrious. Respondent must be tall and dark ; a joiner 
preferred. 

Litx, twenty-one, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, and domesticated. Respondent must be respecta- 
ble, industrious, and rather tall. 

Ctara, eighteen, medium height, light brown hair, 
and blue eyes, domesticated, and fond of music Re- 
spondent must be tall, good looking, and fond of home. 

ould like to exchange cartes. 

NELLY, twenty-seven, black hair and eyes, and quick 
tempered. Respondent must be fair, tall, handsome, 
and possess a good fortune. 

Communications RECEIVED: 

Wuire Rose is responded to by—‘‘ Fair William” 
(a petty officer in the navy), twenty-three, medium 
height, with curly auburn hair, and whiskers; “ F’. H. 
W.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 8 in., fair complexion, affectionate, 
fond of home, and a man-of-war’s man ; and—“ P.S. F.” 
(one of Neptune’s sons), Wishes to exchange cartes de 
visite, 

Maup by—“ J. R.,” twenty-one, and tall. Wishes to 
exchange cartes ; and—‘‘ Grosvenor,” thirty, tall, dark, 
pa a good violinist. Would like to exchange cartes ds 
visite. 

Daisy by— Reginald,” twenty-one, short, of gentle- 
manly appearance, well connected, a good dancer, un- 
derstands music, of a genial and lively temperament, and 
with comfortable prospects ; and—‘‘ Ralph,” twenty-six, 
6ft., dark, musical, handsome, and affectionate. 

Wooprianp by—*‘ Florence ” (the daughter of a cap- 
tain in the army), good looking, a good musician and 

ianist, can draw in crayons or water colours, can speak 
‘rench, Italian, and has a slight knowledge of Latin and 
German. 

Viotet by—‘ Richard Coom.” Would like to exchange 
carter; and—‘** Young Canadian,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 8in., 
dark complexion, an income of 1001. per annum, and has 
high family connexions. 


Suit- 
cha- 








** Rose,” twenty, me- 
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N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
= = Epiroz or “Tux Lonpon Rzaper,” 334, Strand, 

+++ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us veluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, LONDON READER 


LIFE a FASHION, 


PART IV, FOR NOVEMBER, 
With Three Supplements, Price Ninepence, 
CONTAINING: 

j..-A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
9,--BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEU TIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 

3..-LARGE SUPPLEMENT. SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, WITH PATTERNS OF FICHU 

« FANCHONETTE,” OPERA HOOD, &., &c. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


Miche, the Unknown. An Mestested story of powerfu) dramatic interest. de Maynard. The Perils of Fashion. Rejected. 
2—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart's Content.” 7.—The Lovers’ Quarrel. The Green Chamber. The Future Queen of 


3.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling attraction. | . Prussia, 
4,—Waiting for Luck. By the author of “ The Twin Beauties.” 8.—The Blind Rush Seller. Professor Blackie on’ Woman’s Rights. Her 


5-Lulu’s Wedding. Developed Character. Fanny's Stratagem. Majesty's Improvements in the Highlands.. Edgar’s Wife. Middle- 
¢—The Woman Movement in Russia. Courtesy. A Lessen to Girls. Blanche Class Misery. A Belle’s Stratagem (a story in two chapters). 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1.—The Prince Imperial of France 2.—Weston-Super-Mare. 8.—The Viceroy of Egypt. 4.—Professor Pepper. 


FASHIONS. 
1—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Tatting Cravat and Lace, Point Lace Collar, Crochet Rosettes, Tape-Work, 
: Embroidery Edging, Taiting, Russian Stitch, &. 


MUSIC. 


1.—The Foresters’ Tramp (with the Bngle Call), composed by F. H. Guichard. 2.—Good Night; Ballad, composed by Robert Guylott. 3.—The Dream-Land 
Waltz; composed by Walter Sidney.” 4.—Bright Scenes of Youth; Canzouetta, composed by R. H. Ashton. [384, STRAND. 


PART III, OF LIFE ayo FASHION, FOR OCTOBER, 
PRICE SEVENPENCE, 

WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET.OF.THE LATEST FASHIONS, NEEDLEWORK, 

PATTERNS, AND STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 


1.-Miriam, the Unknown. A new illustrated story of powerful dramatic] 6.—The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry ; (cgnclusion), P 
7.—Singers and their Voices. Love ». Coquetry. Something we must Love. 




















4,—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling attraction. 
5.—One Sparkle of Gold. By the author of “ Evelyn’s Plot;” (conelusion). 


interest. 
2.-Waiting for Iuck. By the author of ‘The Twin Beatties.” 8.—Woman’s Figure. Mrs.+:Thorne. Human Hair. Rosamond Ashleigh. 
3.—Tempting Fortune. By the author of * Heart’s Content.” . | The Queen at Aberfoyle. Ladybirds, Nancy Brown. The Waist of 


Period. The Marriage Vow. The Lost Sapphire. Fashions for 
October, &c. P 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1—The Angel Gabriel ; by Paul Delaroche, 2.—Ilfracombe. 3.—Clovelly, Devonshire. 4.—Love—the Ruler; by Rietschel. 5.—Lady Palmerston. 
FASHIONS. 
1—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Guipure Netting, Toilettes, Crochet Lace, Edging, Lozenge Netting, Head 
Dresses, Wool Work, &c. , 
MUSIC. 


1.—The Blind Boy to his Mother; Ballad, composed by Robert Guylott. 2.—La Belle Eugenie; Valse, composed by Walter Sidney. 3.—Love’s Power 
Cavatina, by Robert Guylott. 4—Thoe Royal Galop Polka, composed by Harvey Lee. [884, Srranp. 


LIFE ann FASHION, 
PART ll, FOR SEPTEMBER, 
With Large Supplement Sheet of Fashions, Needlework Patterns, and Steel-plate Engraving, 


WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 

1—The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry ; an Illustrated story of surpas- terest. By the author of “ Miss Arlingcotrt’s Will,” Octavia’s Pride.” 
sing interest. 7.—Sibyl’s Autograph. The Flatteries of Men and Women. Woman’s Modern 

2.—Waiting for Luck. By the author of “ The Twin Beauties.” Aspirations. 

’.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of absorbing attraction. 8.—The Heiress. French and English Beauties. The Rights of Married 

4—OneSparkle of Gold. By the author of “ Evelyn’s Plot.” Women. Unequal Matches. Golden Hair’s Repentance. A Woman's 

5—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” Triumph, &c. . 


&—~Miriam, the Unknown. A new illustrated story of powerful dramatic in- 
ILLUstRATIOWS.—1.—Prince George and Princess Louise, children of the Prince and Princess of Wales; engraved by special permission. 2.—Miss Burdett 


Coutts. 3.—The Harvard Crew ; portraits of Messrs. Loring, A. Rice, G. Bass, Simmons, and A Burnham. 4.—Prince Arthur. 
Fasktons.—1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Gold and Silver Embroidery, Point Lace, Wool Work, Embroi- 


dery, Tatting and Guipure Netting, Promenade Dresses, Crochet Insertion, &c. 
Mvsic.—1.—The Lassie that lives by the Mill; Ballad, composed by A. Hunter. 2.—La Consolazione; Polka Mazurka, composed by red Bardenot. 


3.—The Parting; Ballad, composed by Raymond Guilati. 4.—Life and Fashion Galop; composed by H. Vincent Lewis. 334, STRAND. 


— 


PART I. OF LIFE and FASHION, FOR AUGUST, 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Contains THE FOLLOWING ORIGINAL STORIES, ILLUSTRATIONS, FASHIONS AND MUSIC, FIRMING ALTOGETHER THE CHEAPEST AND MOST ELEGANT 
MonTHly PArT EVER PUBLILHED. 
1—The Marrying Man and, the Man to Marry; an illustrated story of surpas- [| 4.—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 
2—Mi sing interest. | 5.—One Sparkle of Gold. By the author of “Evelyn’s Plot.” 
. 188 Atherstone’s Diamonds. A tale of Fashionable Life. . 6.—The Benari Girls. The Moral Positionof Women. The History of a Heart. 
-—Waiting for Luck. By the author of “‘ The Twin Beauties.” 7.—Mildred’s Lovers. Which isthe Be&t. Allat once. The Rivals, &. 
4 HLvsTRaTIoNs,—1.—Mdlle. Sofia Scalchi, the New Prima Donna. 2.—The Earl of Zetland, Grand Master of the Freemasons of England. 3.—Mdlle Vanzini. 
‘~*rnee Albert Victor, the eldest child of the Prince and Princess of Wales; engraved by special permission. : 
%. ASHIONS.—1,— A. steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. 2.—Guipure Netting, Crochet Lace with Cordon Braid, Rose Anti- 
aed Point Lace, Tatting, &c. 
Bri et Haste my joys to share, Love; Ballad, composed by Fred. Morton. 2.—La Crochet; composed by H. V. Lewis. 3.—The Moon Shines 
Sit; Poetry by Lord Lytton; composed by Fred. Morton. 4.—The Bridal Waltz; composed by Walter Sidney. (384, STRAND. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE!!! 
MESSRS, MATHER AND ARMSTRONG, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERS. 
STOVE GRATE AND COOKING APPARATUS MANUFACTURERS, 
PLUMBERS, SMITHS, & BELL-HANGERS, 
24, Dean Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
AVE made arrangements with the Firm of Messrs. Potnock, Scumrpt, 


and Co., Hamburg, Sewing Machine Manufacturers, for the exclusive right 
to sell their unequalled Sewing Machines, and to appoint Sub-Agents in the 


Counties of Northumberland and Durham. 


The peculiar features in this remarkable Sewing Machine are that it is noiseless, 
is extremely light to work, makes a perfect lock stitch, has more improved appli- 
ances than apy other machine, may be learnt in less time, and, above all, is so 
perfectly made that it defies the most inexperienced operator to put it out of order. 
Everyone should see tbis marvellous piece of mechanism before deciding to pur- 


chase (what should serve a lifetime) a Sewing Machine. 
Messrs. MATHER and ARMSTRONG continue 


BRITANNIA SEWING MACHINES,—Price 64 Guineas. 
Their General Stock is replete with all the latest designs in Stoves, Fenders, 
Fire Irons, Trays, Tvilet Sets, Cutlery, Chandeliers, Lamps, Plated Goods, Spoons, 





PILLS AND OINTMENT. - 


Digeases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cu 
remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment Mf 
“Jlcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other kno A) 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerati a 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most'safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and vr 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these meflica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, be Piel 
purifying and. strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores jy 54 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 4 
expel impurities. vs d 
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IELD’S WALNUT POMADE, the original and only genuine, registered 
with trade mark, “ The Walnut,” contains no mineral ingredient, nourishes fy] 

the hair, and never fails to change the colour to a beautiful light, dark" browy, 
or black. State shade required. ; 
at 18, Carlisle-street, Soho-square. Price 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.; post 22 or 35 “id 





Sold by all chymists and perfumers; ana 


to sell the now-famous | stamps. Ladies’ hair dyed by Mrs. Field. " 
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ELD'S ROSEATE BLOOM, for imparting a permanent healthy and i 





~ CENTRAL TEA MART. 


E A. DEBENHAM’S CELEBRATED TEAS. 





RICH STRONG TEA, 2s. to 3s, our choice full- 


=p " , “ natural colour to the face and lips, without the slightest inj q 

Forks, &c., &c., and a visit to their Show Rooms will be well repaid. akin. E. Field, perfumer, 18 and 18}, Carlisle-street, ition wre Lak be if 
EstTaBLisHED 1791. Drrections.—Apply the bloom simply with the finger to the face, and, r 
24, DEAN SIREEI, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. pencil brush to the lips, &c. c| 

In one vol., 8vo., 4s.; by post 4s.4d. A New Edition, C 2 
beautifully illustrated. THE VOICE AND THROAT, 33 

mi 4 & M O N K a A Charming Bell-like Voice for all who wish to i 

sing is produced by 

By Monk LEwIis. 5 

London: J.and H. Purkess, 60, Dean-séreet, Soho, W. MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES, 4) 


flavoured FAMILY MIXTURE, 3s. 6d. 

COFFEES : Good Strong, 1s. ; finest Jamaica, 
1s. 4d. : 

SUGARS : Good Moist, 34d., Sparkling Lump, 5d. 
per pound. 

Only two minutes’ walk from both the Gateshead 
Railway Stations. 

Parcels sent to meet any of the Carriers or-Trains 
in Gateshead or Newcastle. 
REMEMBER Quality is the only Test of Cheapness. 

25, HicH-sTREET, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 








EXT OF KIN (new edition, just published).— 


Testimonial (No. 845) from Jeyny Linp, June 2, 


A classified and descriptive INDEX of 20,000 


names guaranteed) to Advertisements for Next of’ 


Kin. Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 
1860, sent post free for 32 stamps. Address Mr. 
CotLMER, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 
HAKLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDEK AND 
Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 
the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. * 





1847: “ These Lozenges give a bell-like clearness to 
the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 
Increase the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the 
voice. 


“The Great Vance” writes: “I find them very 
beneficial.”—Testimonial the 4087th. 


In boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., post free, by Mizs 
Doventy, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, Londop, 
and of your family Chemist. 
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W. F. THOMAS AND CO’S PATENT ! 
SEWING MACHINES. 


EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. 43 lis. 


sae MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 


SEWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 
FLOWERING. 


ante MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS. 


‘ ‘ 
SEWING MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 


AX THREAD MACHINES FOR SADDLERS. 
| Sbubaiaa HOLE MACHINES FOR CLOTH AND LINEN. 


*.” ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
WO THREAD MACHINES, on Table, complete, 50s. Catalogues and Samples Post 


Free. 


“MAISON DOREE,” © 


80 axp 82, BOLD STREET. 
ARRIVAL OF SPRING GOODS. 


OHN WILLIAMS most. respectfully informs his numerous 
Customers and Ladies generally, that having now completed 

the entire arrangement of these extensive Premises, and possessing 
ample means and a thorough knowledge of all the best Manufac- 


IMPROVED MACHINES FOR | tures in England, France, and Belgium, he is determined on doing 


a Large Busiuess, with Small Profits. 

The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, Costumes, Mantles and 
Jackets, Millinery, French and English Printed Cambrics, White 
Piques, Fancy Piques and Printed Muslins, Laces and Embri- 
deries, Cambric Handkerchiefs, Ladies’ Underclothing, Jupons 
Stays, Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas and Parasols, Ribbons, Dress 
a Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie andNovelties, are NOW 


FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


AND 


FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 





W.F. THOMAS and Co., the original Patentees, 1 mnd 2, Cheapside ; Regent Circus, Oxford | N#W DBes® Marentars op Eveny Descnirrios, at modersie 


Street, London; and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


prices. : 
JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOREE,” 80 axp 82, BOLD STREET 








KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 





» TRADE_MARK. 











To Mr. Keatinc. 


THE BEST REMEDY for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and Chest. In 
INcIPIENT CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, and WINTER CovaH, they are unfailing. Being free from every 
hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate female or the youngest child ; while the PuBLI¢ 
SPEAKER and PROFESSIONAL SINGER will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and Irritation i1- 
cidental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in the production of MzLopious ENuNcIATION. 
What diseasesare more fatal in their consequences than Neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affectious? 


The first and best remedy is KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, which are daily recommended by the Feculty—Testimonials 
from the mest eminent of whom may be inspected. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1869. 


S1x,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. ‘They have 
afforded ME RELIEF ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS WHEN SCARCELY ABLE TO SING from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would 
be. very useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 


Ian, Sir, yours faithfully, 
THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. iid., and Tins, 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chentist, be 
79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. Retail by all Druggists. 
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LIF SEH saw BPASHBIOWRN. 
PART VII, FOR FEBRUARY, 


PRICE NINEPENCE, 
WITH THREE SUPPLEMENTS. 
CONTAINING: 
1.—STEEL-PLATEvuENGRAVING, COLOURZD BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2.+LIFE-SIZE PATTERN, CUT OUT IN PAPER, OF A SUIT OF KNICKERBOCKERS FOR A LITTLE ROY, IN NINE PIECES. 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY; ALSO, DIAGRAMS FOR FULL- 
SIZE MORNING DRESS, AND PELERINE CLOAK. 
WITH THE C)NTINUATION OF 


7.—The Lovers’ Rest ; an illustrated story of powerful interest. 
. —Parted by Fate; an ‘iMustrated tale. Lorenzo the Magnificent. Unseen Chains, 
9.—A Man’s Revenge. Robert Kendal. Janet Clymer. ‘The Intercepted Letter, 


1.—Keepingthe Vow; an illustrated story of enthralling interest. 
2.—Trival Hardwick ; a story of powerful attraction, 
3.—T he Midnight Mistake ; a new illustrated story. 


4,—Amos Hadd; or, That’s my Plan; « new tale of absorbing attraction. 10,— Gilt versus Gold. Rubies and Sapphires. First Love. Did he Forget 
5,—Secret Power; an engrossing story of powerful dramatic interest. Her ? ®Péabody’s Will. Burning of Idols at Madagascar. 
6.—Snowdrift ; an attractive tale, by the author of “A Daughter to Marry.” | 11.—The Story the Mirror Told. Gifford Bray’s Wooing. Philip Preston, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1,—Barbed Arrows 2.—Too Late, 3.—Camilla Saved. . 4.—Cruel Words, 


FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, ‘&c. 
Muslin Podice, Crochet Fauchon, Lamp Shade, Cambric Finaions, Vandyke ‘Border in Berlin Wool Work, Crochet Curtain Holder, Gentleman's Crochet Slipper, 
Lamp Screen, Crochet Patterns, &c., &c. 


MUSIC. 
1.—Keep it up! Royal Twelfth Night Galop; composed by Karl Emile. | 2.—The False One; Ballad, composed by R. Carel 3. - La Tamborina ; Valse 
Elegante, composed by Leonard Burrowes. 4.—The Kangaroo Polka ; composed by G. A> Colma (334, Strano, 











LIFE saw FASHION. 


PART VI, FOR JANUARY,,. 
WITH FOUR SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 
. —STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE HUGUENOT HAT, THE FRONDEUR HAT, THE BERET, &e. 
ae 2-SIZE PATTERN, CUT OUT IN PAPER, OF THE NEW JACKET WITH BELL SLEEVES, IN FIVE PIECES. 
4.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET, CONTAINING ALL THE LATEST FASHIONS FOR JANUARY; ALSO DIAGRAMS FOR 
FULL-SIZE DRESS AND FICHU FOR A LITTLE GIRL FROM FIVE TO SIX YEARS OF AGE. 
WITH THE CONTINUATION OF 
1.—Miriam, the Unknown. An illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest. | 8.—Cousin Ross. Ethel. Agnes Inman. Geniuses. How to Make a Fortul® 
2.—Snowdrift. A new illustrated story of absorbing attraction ; by the author | 9.—Kitty’s Lesson. The Christmas Cake. The Eye. The Voice of the Stars 





of “A Daughter to Marry.” on the Fashions. Hereditary Genius. Margie’s Christmas Eve. Why 
8.—Waiting for Luck ; by the author of “ The Twin Beauties.” Coffee is a Stimulant. Grand Meeting of Freemasons. 
4.—Tempting Fortune; by the author of “ Heart’s Content.” 10.—New Year’s Eve; an illustrated story. Mark Waldridge. Yetta Carew. 
5.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling interest. Dr. Livingstone. ‘he Suez Canal. Modern Domestic Servants. 
6.—Trival Hardwick. A new story of powerful attraction. 11.—Clara’s Masquerade ; an illustrated story. Lillie Devereux. Good for 
7.—Dora’s Independence ; an illustrated tale. A Little Plot. Evil. May: Tudor. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1,—The King of the Pelgians. 2.—A Lecture on Matrimony. 3.—Left Alone. 4.—Percy’s Return. 


FASHIONS, FANCY WORK, &c. 
Ornamental Card and Cotton Baskets, Tatting Fringe, Knitted Work, Toilette Case, Lamp Mat and Cover, Crochet Lace and Insertion, Babies’ Hats and Bonnet, 


MUSIC. 
1.—Die Jager Waltzer ; composed by F. H. Brandon. 2.—The Merry Light Fandango; composed by Raymond Guilati. | 3.—The Maha Rajah of Jeypoor; 
composed by Karl Emile. 4.—Merry Christmas, a Song for the Season; composed by Mordaunt Spencer. 5.—Three o’Clock; Polka, composed 
Walter Sidney. [334, STRAND. 











LIFE an FASHION 


PART V, FOR DECEMBER, 
WITH THREE SUPPLEMENTS, PRICE NINEPENCE. 


CONTAINING : 


1—A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING, COLOURED BY HAND, OF THE LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 
2—BERLIN WOOL PATTERN, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS. 
3.—LARGE SUPPLEMENT SHEET OF THE FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, WITH PATTERNS OF 
A DRESS BODY WITH BASQUE, SASH AND CAPE, &., &c. 
WITIL THE CONTINUATION OF 

1—Miriam, the Unknown. Aan illustrated story of powerful dramatic interest. Morality. Severity of Age. A Housekeeper. The Etiquette of Balls 
2.—Tempting Fortune. By the author of “ Heart’s Content.” and Evening Parties. Prince Arthur among the Indians. 
8.—Keeping the Vow. An illustrated story of enthralling attraction. 8.—The Forged Cheque. The Marquis of Westminster. ‘The Stauleys, Earls 


4.—Waiting for Luck. By the author of “The Twin Beauties.” of Derby. Wit. 
5.—Leona’s Peril. | » 9.—Caught in her own Trap. Chauces of Marriage. Chester Cathedral. Wi 


6.—Love Letters. Tempted. Paul’s Mistake. The Duke of Edinburgh at Japan. 
7.—Haunted by a Face. Winter on the Himalayas. Silkworms. Crystallised | 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
1.—The Empress of the French. | 2.—New Blackfriars Bridge. | 8.—Knowsley; the Seat of the Earl of teed 4.—George Peabody. 
FASHIONS. 
1.—A Steel-plate Engraving, coloured by hand, of the latest Paris Fashions. _2.—Embroidery, Point Lace, Crochet, Frivolite, Crochet Antimacasss!s, 
Guipure Netting, Tatting, Lamp Cover in Frivolite, Knitted Fichu and Sleeve. 
MUSIC. 


1.—Le Bal Masqué Polka, composed by G. Colma. 2.—The Faded we Ballad, composed by G. Robertson. 3.—The Haunt in the Highlands; Life and 
Fashion Waltz, composed by C. E. Granville. 4.—When the Dews are Weeping ; Ballad, composed by Fred Morton. (334, 8 
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